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PREFACE 


Mu. Mohamed Ali Jinnah is the most disoussed 
man in Indian politics todny. Ono ınay docry his 
theories, may disngrcc with his vicws and may even 
dislike his politics, but certainly cannot ignoro İlim. 
Critics oall him “ A progressive turned comınunalist,” 
“ damaged Arclı-angcl”, “fanntic”, “fcuhrcr”, 
“ agent of British Impcrialism ” and what not. 
But he is none of these. He is öven today as 
much a patriot as an yöne in the Congress oamp. 
But Congressmen have a way of thoir own—of 
monopolizing the patriotism and the love of the 
country for themselves. 

Leading the Indian Muslims is no ordinary task. 
Being a martial race, their estimate of leadership 
lies far beyond money and gift of the gab. 
Sincerity of character, tenacity of purposc and 
readiness to sacrifice are aocording to them the 
chief cjualifications of their leader. And that was 
why only a few could claim and command an 
All-India leadership. Müslim leaders tbere were but 
their range of influence was either confined or 














aolid bloc that is Müslim India today the orodit 
in full musfc go to tlıe Qacdo Ar.atu. In fact a 
Btandard biograplıy of Mr. Jinnah \vns a long-felt 
want, ıf for notlıing else, at least to counternct 
tbe lios tbat aro boing cookcd up nnd dished ou t 
by tho Congros3 prcss. I wished, vraitcd nnd 
prayed that sonıe ono—moro able tlıan bumble 
Be lf—TCOuld underfcako thc job. But ııone came 
forvvard. In this, I lıavo not folloıvod nn\' 
establİBbed rulcs of biography-ıvriling. My 
approaob to tlıe anbjoot is mine own. I take ali 
tho blamo. If thero is any orodit, I tako that 
too. In tlıe following pag09 I lıuve faitlıfully 
tried to portray Mr. Jinnah as I understand him 
and as the Müslim youtlı undcrstaııds him. Bor 
materials I havo tapped many a souree. I vrroto 
to Mr. Jinnah’s close oollaboratora; Bome of tlıom 
were kind onough to holp mc. I ooıısulted a 
number of books, waded tlıouglı soveral nowBpaper 
articles, statements, intorviows, appreciationB, and 
cameos both from the pen of his adtmrers as \vell 
as his adversarics. In fact I havo tried my bost. 
But I can’t olaim this biography to be exhaustive. 
There İb a good deal about Mr. Jinnah’s person 
that is unknown. His private life is his own— 
except to friends and near relatives, it is a mere 
handful of conjectures. But Mr. Jinnah tho 
politician is a world-figure and his name is a 
household word throughout the length and breadth 
of this country. Muslims rightly consider him a8 
their political Messiah and feel that just as in the 
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DAWN 

To get at Mr. Mohamed Ali Jinnah’s date of 
birtlı, vre musfc go back to tbc Christmas Day of tlıc 
year 1876. It was a Sunday and in any Christian 
family tlıe birtb of a clıild on Buob an nuspicious 
day would have bccn ncolaimcd as a speoial gift 
frotn God and the ohild pot-namod u tbc Christmas 
Babo But the ohild of our biography was born 
in a very riolı business-running Müslim family in 
Karachi. Though ho was not given tho namo 
“ Christmas Babe ” at tho timo of his birth, tho 
ohild was really considorod as a speoial gift from 
God. That ohild brought happiness witlı its advent 
to tho family and its parents in particular. 

We can very well say that he was born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth. Had his father and 
elders decided for him a career as their own, we 
would havo had, in ali probability, lost our 
Jinnah. They say that Providenoe has a hand 
in shaping the destin ies of nations. Fortunately for 
the Muslims of India, Mr. Jinnah’s elders chose for 
him an altogether different walk of life and in his 
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He joined the Lincoln’s Inn and in tho 
year 1896, wlıcn lıo waa jusb twenty, waa callod 
to tlıe Bar. 

Wlıile in England, his life ıvae marked for 
diligenoe, disoipline and deep study. Liko tho 
many Indian students lıe was not aftor vain 
pursuits and was nevor a “problem tonant He 
led a life of high dignity and nbsolute solf-respeot 
which can very easily be tho model for every 
Indian student residing in England. Se did not go 
astray. He knew that he had göne thero to 
study and not on oscursion or on a holiday fcrip. 
In those days tho ground was ratlıor slippory for 
the Indian in England and it muat be said to 
the credit of steadfost Jinnah that he \vas luro- 
proof and beyond ali temptations. 

At a period vrhen most students wore apt to be 
self-centred, Mr. Jinnah was sensitive and to his 
pain and dismay, he found that Indian students 
were aloof from one another and öven ıvhon they 
met, they did so as strangors. This set him 
thinking and he sincorely felt that only an Indian 
Btudents’ organisation could bring the Indian 
young men together. 

As a student, he could do no more; but 
took an oath that when he would have colleoted 
enough influence he vrould set matters aright. 
This he did -when he paid his seoond visit to 
England again in 1913. But during his stay as a 
student he did this much with succeBS; he missed 
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ADVOCATE OF TRUTH 

La'vv is in Mr. Jinnah’s life-blood. Tlıo clıoico 
of tlıe legal profession ıvas lıis own. But tho 
beginning was fail of tıplıills and down dales, 
obstacles and obstruotioııs. Mr. Jinnah liko a bravo 
soldier fouglıt bia battlo of lifo and as a trııo 
Müslim he never despaircd. Soon fortuno was 
knooking at his door. An old friend of his family, 
seeing the great talent and tho abuudant ability 
which Mr. Jinnah possessed, with his influonce, intro- 
duoed the young barrister to ono Mr. Macpherson, 
the then acting Advooato Gonoral of Bombay. Tho 
kind Advooato reooived Mr. Jinnah with öpen 
arms and \vhat more, estended to the young lawyer 
the rare privilege of utilising his library and 
reading in his Chambers—in those days an unique 
and an unpreoedonted thing for an European 
barrister to do! When Mr. Jinnah was thus 
engaged, he had no oredentials escopt that he 
■was a young Müslim lawyer who had just 
returned from England. He very much impressed 
Mr. Dadabhoy Navroji who employed him as his 
private seoretary. Mr. Jinnah’s talent and genius 
attracted the attention of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
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very great taste for law. He had mado it a point 
to endeavour, persevere and aclıievo perfection in 
any work he undertook. Law being his profession 
he devot-ed his full time, attention and energy to 
it. Book after book was skimmed througlı, with 
the result that now he is oonsidered as a very 
able and powerful advocate, and is universally 
respected as an authority on qucstions of law. 

The less informed men of his profession often 
seek his adviee on problems of law. His mastery 
över legal knowledge came into prominenco 
when he argued in the debate on the transfer of 
Slıips Restrictions Bili. Since theıı wheııever in the 
old Imperial Council and in the new Legislative 
Assembly, cpıestions of law were raised, it was a 
pleasure to hear Mr. Jinnah, who al w ay s, wherever 
he be, invariably commanded a respectful hearing. 

It is a grand sight to watoh him in a court 
room arguing a case. Few lawyers can boast of 
more attentive andienoe, Âdvocates say that it is a 
treat to hear Mr. Jinnah argue and win a case. 
A great colleague of his önce confided : ** I don’t 

know how ho does it. But he wins many woak 
cases ”. In the remarkable way of arguing a 
case and getting down to the bare bones of a brief, 
there ia hardly anyone to rival him. The 
marshalling of arguments and the masterly way of 
presenting them in quick succession are his own 
and if a lawyer is to be judged by the achieve- 
ment of maximum result with the minimum of 
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tlırills, adYcııtures, nnd smaslıing hits îınrlcd nt 
u-itııcsses, dcfcııding counBCİs and judgcs ns iveli. 
Ab an ndvocnto tlıcrc is nono to mntclı him; he 
prcpnrcs îıimself for tho most ncrious ordcals; can 
reraain unrufflcd undcr thc vrorst cirounıstnnccfl. 
No lnıvycr dnro cross svrords w itli him nnd no 
judge daro bully lıiıu. His roady vrit hna flavcd 
mnny a situation nnd his cnıshing totorts Imve 
ailcnccd manv a prond judge. He porsonnlly 
tolcrates no ovortıırea on his pcrson nnd can novcr 
brook any insult. 

To quotc just ono cxanıplc, Mr. .Titınalı hrought 
to sense a a Britislı civiUau judge, \vlıo w a s 
notorious for Uîb mad fury. Counsels and juııior 
praetitioners used to Bİıivcr nt his name. And it wtıs 
boforc euch a judge that Mr. J i tınalı önce hnppcncd 
to arguc a caae. In a flaşlı of fury, thc jııdgc, 
in woundcd arrognnce, remarked: “ Mr. Jurnali, 

you must not forgot that you nre not arguing 
before the sub-ordinate judge of a lovrer court.” 
Whilo other coıınsels quakcd and litigants \vcro 
shivering in tlıoir slıocs, Mr. .Tinnalı—noted for 
his smashing retorts—slıot nt tho judge : “Therc 
is not a tlıird olass counscl before your lordship 
either This mado the judge nngry but he could 
do nothing but hold his tongue. 

Tlıere was another inBtnııoo when tho storm 
burst and this time the recipieııt of tho blow ıvas a 
Parsi. When Sir Dinshaıv Dawar boğan to deliver 
a amali sermon on tbe dutics of laıvyers on an 
2 



oocmIoh when his son Mt. Jehongir Davar nnd 
Mr. Jînnah, vho reproBonted the partie», appeared late 
in a o*m bofore him, Mr v Jînnah garft a Bpeoimcn of 
hb outspokennosa to 8ir Dinahav Davar by Baying: 
‘‘Sİr, ploMo oonflne thiı lootnre to yonr »on vhose 
arroganoo wu responsiblo for thU dolay and do 
not try to addreta it to a lavyer vho İa praotfalng 
for the I«t 25 yoan and f» vali avare of hfı 
dntîefl a» a lavyer”. 

Tbe natara! oaat of hU mind i» to achieve 
boooûbb by leaat Ubonr, by dınt of hi» oonrago and 
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gj9A\ t ü'cqTnog; txı tıoıqu.ıqBimuıpB UBiuopâuıpı^ 
jo esread 9qq Suıgaıs sjO!j.B.ıqsuoai9p U9q.&\. 
‘aposıdg j[Bjj ualoj, snouiBj qBqq uı puB puBqBiıq 
jgq opısSuojB 9jqqBq pBOtqqod b Amam p9§BM. gqg 
•staiB m opBauıoo b puu qBnuif> "ajç oq qqgu9.xqw 
JO J9A10q B SBM. 9qs ‘p9ATJ XB{J UBJB'JJ sb guoj sy 
*nut(j ssrpf m ouo qoBq qoS qBuuıp ‘Ejpj xıx j9qq§riBp 
b qsoj qoıqM. jfqranrataoo isjb^ oqq jx ot p9qooj qj 
•ubui Sunoif ibjbj b pgiJJBta 6861 u î °qAV ‘qBuuıp 
buiq bsijç ‘j9qqSmjp ^jno ub bbai uoıun sıqq jo uaog; 
’6S6I 9 JÎI î° stuud aoq u; £bjAb pgssBd qBuuıp •sjjç 
uoq J A qaoqs qno süjü. sjtj paıaj-Bin i£ddBq J]9q l j l 

•j9quxBqo sıq uı 

p9Zinra9|08 9J9M 69IU0IH9J80 9SBIJJBUI pUB U0ISJ9AU09 

oqq qqoq ‘xzb£) b pnB epnoıaj ugzop b jjBq qqm 
puB {jb tugqq pojouSı 9q qrıg *9jq Biq SaıU8qB9jqq 
Bi9qq9i J° J9qranu b poAioooa pBq 9jj *qsBp 
pnB B89up[oq oıqsu9qoBJBqo qqm pojoB qBUüip *ajç 
sıqq flB uj , U99qq§i9 qsnÇ bbm ibjj uBqB ı p[ bbijç 
U 9q4i ‘6161 nr sum ?I ‘q-iugq jgq pu qqxM pıp 
9qs qoıqAV utBjsı 90Bjqtn9 qsaıj qsnuı 9ptaq posodoıd 
gqq quqq p9qsiBtn qBumf 'jjç qng; •^ınntaraoo isxb,j 
oqq m uoxsugq gqq p9BtiB0 9ABq qou pjtıOM quqj, 
•pıp sıgqqo jo 69JOOS puB Jiqu;g; uncumun ‘j 
‘qy jusy ’jjç bb ‘qoy S9 §bijjbjç iBiogdg 9qq oq 
SuıpjoooB uoıqBaqsı§9J üq oSbijjbui jiaio b qSnojqq 
ouoS ÂpsB9 9ABq pjnoo 9]q ‘oSBiaaBUi oqq jo 9A9 
9qq uo p9qıqrqx9 qBUUip *ajç qoıqaı ss9uq8BjpB9qs 
puB anoAJ9j snoı§i{8J 9twq oqq 99B om uoqM 
90UBoqruSi8ut oquı B9jBd oposıdo oijubuioj sıqx 
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aOÜVKOH 








U0t t M eg * au V* &3qraog; ye roran^ 9 jam 

B SBü quurap *ıj\[ nâq^ c ot 6 I auai! 9^ uj 

•^ao^aı sıq £q qoqs eq qes^ buub jo 
©Sueeud M crçm SutiG^ue ^Tioq^TAi iC^uot'j'Bd xutq ai39q 

BIOp'BOI P39j8 TI9A9 &T{İA. St q'Bqj | 'BipUI Ul TOiq 

|90X9 o* £poqou at 9Jt 9 q^ qa*o sıqq uj •p 9 qsmbncA 
ojtî tıojî jopnoM on qtjqq oojoj e^jnoo'B qons 
gnqgj u ^08 ems ojb noİ ‘traq ^dru^ur 
no^C jı ^o^uu^jojnû */£es eıq 9A , Bq oq raıq Aiopy 
*J9j£AVq p90U9U9dX9 UÇ 93jq ^p4V9jqe pUU i'[['B0l8o( 
^ogfqns sıq satıSan pıra Gouoıpn-B oqq 9iojgq spnod 
eıq 890T3|d qnq sproAi jo üoi!)og|9b 9oıoqo aoj m 08 
eaop ojj 'j{9sratq goaads sıq s^ofu9 9q ^nq punoq 
-pods tmq enegeıı eouöypıi'B stq £\uo ^ou ysx\<\ 
eı 3uıqt3TO*qo99dB exq jo ©pis -{pru^aodurı ^om 
•goaade v arpra dn s^©3 oq uaq& seu'esaaAp’G 
eıq q8nojqı suru a©Arqs y *<}oa£9 Suujsug suq ptns 
pg^urod sı ‘pıauoddo eıq ye epAaj aq uiBtoıcgjo j 9 A9 
-'}uqM <pıq 6qjOM'©ag ©jöui ur ©Sıupur !jou s©op ©H 
•s^ou^-c Sutoıatd eı &quıoöd8 Biq *^tqra©ssy puıpreo 
oq(^ uı raıq ıuaq o<ı ©jriCTGid u eı q •utpuı ra pmbe 
on suq Jo^qop iıu^uaıınntasd u su HVKNif ’HW 

SMIÖ 50 KVIHVJMRVmVd 














qEqq jo BiBEq gqq no uopEjsıSoj quEM qou pıp 
joaotu oqq qEqq pnE 9bjom bem uoıqnqtq6uoo pesodojd 
oqq ‘pEq sem uoıqnqTqBUOo qn9S9jd gqq q2noqq 
qEqq quE9m pnE 9jqî2i|j9quı ojınlb bem uopotu b,ieb9(J 
iEqqEjnqg[ -ajç q<nqq pres jEOJig jıg ‘Bqu9tnpu9UiE 

eqq guıs^Euy •j9quıojç met; 9qq ‘JEOJig -j$ *jq ıtg 
.£q pgBsnosıp 9I9M qu9urpu9TnE 8 t qEuutp •jjj 

pUE qn9Tnpu9UiE B ( tES9(j iEqqEjnqg; -jpj -pgasnosıp 
BEM qJod9i *0 •£ 9qq ‘gg6T c f £jEnıq9 l g; no 

„ ‘9DUEJongı ano^f 
•£Ejrç9q ? ( noq„ 'nııq Smfi9q SSuf) soniEp org 
p90U9ps qEunıp -aj^ \ t ı sjjodtnı uEipuj 
no sopnp ^aoj !}U9nınj9Aoo ©qq soop nogM „ 

: dn poddod J9qtu9j\[ ooueui^ 9qq ueq^\ 
u i 2[09u 8 { Erpuı pnnoı osoou 9qq qnd pnE ifqE9iq 
nraojoB e uı uijoj qt 9 At 3 /CqM ‘gopoEad qsEd jo 
noı^EZt^EgeÜJO 9qq qE ponıiE pnE yfoıjod M9U on 
P9AJE0 ‘9{dtouud M9U on psîjEiounuo goEj 9qq ji „ 

: poqsE gjj ‘B^nonmSjE sıq jo ooaoj 
9qq j£q p9J9^Eqs sem oseo [Eiotgo ’0iqpi0q 0 J 0 M 
89qou9g; £msE9Jj; oqq oq posssjppE S9iJ9nI) qqgiEj;s 
pnE 9t§nıs s t qEuaıp -jpı gg6I ‘08 jf-ratmEf no UMop 
pgqoA sem qoE«j qsıqijg;-opuj eqq no qa9tnpu9uiE 9qq 
jo qjoddns ut qo99ds qu9TU9q9A s 4 qEUUip 'jpj 
tt i osnoH 9qq jo J9qraojç e 
oseo sıqq ut ‘uosjsd <£ue jeijîj qnoqqiM SnıniEjop 
joj qaGtnuj9A00 oqq oınsnoo oq poppne 
j£[qui9S8y oqq qou bi ‘GSsjiAud jo uoıqs9nb ou sı 
9 ioqq jt noAg; j £sp 9jSm8 ono joj ssog; 'jjç jo . 
uopnojop 9qq jfjıqsnC qu9tnujeAoo ©qq ssop moh 
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sxut) xo KvısTiNOiyi'iay^ 















•^jÇpngj oj-n 0 ^ 'qjJidB etnuB gqq ui sn qqpıı 
spu'GTf ut op ‘(0BmqddıO j uoıqnquq8ip gjojgq 
noı^tsm'bo'n joj qn?Ai j£oqq pıp qnq U9iqq9jq 
p9SS9Jdop J]9qq pgponoooj 9Ai?q j£ 9 qq qorq.ii 
jfq îjnoraoj^gs qnqq joj snptn]g; pnn unq 9pqn<} 
-tu3uoo j ı qotî^ 'dhoo < j gqq oquı jgqu 9 pus 
q?Tiop oqnn qetrj ıqpnno t?mqnqî?xç ngqq pıp ^q^ 

(< •spjnAU0!)3 , D uo{qnqijqsıp uotqi 8 inboy„ 

: bAvb n!S9Q; *jpj *pjran39jTjB pun uoıqo 9 qoıd 
quvA\ j qt?qq jfqijotnuı [troıqqod v ss sı qj 
•souqunoo aoq!jo jfq poAjos pus pgotfj ‘onası 
[troiîpıod v s_r B0iqiJ0uıtn jo uoıqs9nT> oqq qnq 
'Boıqqod joquo qou pjnoqs oSnnSun^ pun oonı 
‘noıSpoj qnqq ıvsod ‘Jfç qqTAi osaSn j •(9Bmqddtf) 
o|qiBBod bt uoıqnqtqBuoo jo otn9qos on ‘q , öq^ 
qdooon j esopın 9Brnıocq paiJAiy oqq qd900iB x„ 

rpoppn oq puy *(si99qo) 
quornoıqqoB daio Jioqq poonpojd Buutpuı uqun 
popB(qnB oq qou pjnoAi qood69j-x[9s üaio s^uuif -jjç 
‘ooıqsonl) jnummnoo oqq joj ey -pauAiy i'onmnnıoo 
oqq joao jÇqıjtuqtıou pnn oni9qoB 9Jiqu9 9qq 
jo no;qooroj qtqj n qut! 9 tn qı qvqq pres ^uorapnaure 
b,;cboq ujv qqîA\ qFjq Snıprop ‘qTmutf *J]fl 

•ponpaA gq qoıqAi 

oomnjpı 30 qqSnojqB unq oavS quqj, *noıqiBodojd 
B 4 qiHUiif ’JK put? (ejtJBOd) Biq n99Aiq9q oouojojjıp 
ou BBAi oaoqq quqq poqvqB pnq Jûqni9ri amf[ oqq 
qtjqq pojjojoj pîBOd ‘JK ‘^P otntlB ÖT n 2nıqi39dg 
*« ooiApn fqq ö3|üi) i ‘qî?ntnf ‘JH jo öoto 
oqq uı ‘joaoaioh -oouoıjodso qnqq raojj uobboi 

ÎT- 


tsjjtıo ao Nvrav,iNaım r nıv<ı 















ö.ajdoad q8t!jiJ3; eqx ‘en q4jAV guatuaaıSu ou st 
oıaq!j :jnq yfyıuj 0At!juAiQ8uo l '3 oqq ut «juatuaajSu 
jo ojusaatu uouıuıoo qea3jtq eq<j aAuq £utn 
ouıaqo8 stq l ı, •'jueraaajSu jo oınsuatu (jsaSıuı oqıj 
uo pasBq uoi'}U[Ei8a r ı pasıtnojd îjueuıeounouuTj 
b.ujmjj pjcrı •(Bjaoqo) jÇjîjunoo iCuı ut !juatn 
-ui 9 aoq ofqtBUods9J qBi[qu!jsa 03 poAvetAoı aq 
03 uoıjtBod ojoqAv oqıj «juvav j *0J!juaQ aq!j tpj 
oouuApu /Cuu îjuuav !jou Goop j|tqojnqQ ‘m ‘ oa 
op ‘sn çuasajdojsıtn 05 îjuuav tiojC jt î ob op ‘bu 
puujsjopunsıtu o? i)ut ?av uoj£ jj ,, : qt?uutp •jjç 
•„ qt 3utop oıu no£„ :qtujQ jÎjuoh ıtg 

*„ nıqojnqQ "jjç jo otuu 3 oqıj 8ut/Cu[d oıu oav 
p[0!j oju o/ı\ *ojquıojo:}ut ojotu put? Sut!juîiıuınq 
ojoui bi Suttuoo et quqAv bi joavbuu iCjç 
•uoujıujıasuoo o^uıojojut puu Sut!jui|iuınq SutjGiîco 
oqj jopurt no o 3 o? Sujkiav ojoav oav JoqjoqAi 
poîjsu Joqtnojv otuon oqj, i ifyn^tBtıodBaı Bitft 
bi : Boouud oqq 05 juoddu j ^uouiujoaoö 

JO UÎJOJ OAİJUÎUOBOJdoj JO JOl'JtlUI Oq^ Ut BIUOiC 

iCqjg !)Bnj oqj Sutanp podojOAop suq puu joj 
poqjOAV 6 uq puu joj spuujs uıpuı qBrjug[ îjuq^ 
Hu jo ootjuous ojıqosqu euuout uoıjtvjtıjsuoo 
Btq,ı l *ııot!}n!}t!}Buoo fjuoBOid oqj uuqq osioav 

sı ojjuoo oq;} joj SutBodojd oju t\o£ uoıjn^ 
•i!)buoo sıq^ quq3 £ub j *oouo qu utpuı tuoij 
!) no no/! qotq ptAV 1 “£ub jCoqj <p?qAV £q o 3 j 
l qooppujQ puu Jo/AVd.o ‘p^on ‘|I!qoınqo juojC 
qnoqu quq^\ i uotn^Jjunoo iCıa jo UOIJ006 u jo 
q[uj oxjq joj poBtıuuod oq 03 3 uıo 3 1 mu 3ti£[„ 

Cl> siiiıo do NViuviKaKvnuv.ı 
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J9q$o t$iAi §atjBJ9do-oo ;jön bbav . -£jjb<j sbgiSuo^ 
q“Bqq pam'Bjdüioo ‘SamaAigjm ‘qBuntf -jjç 

‘(es9j£?noQ) qı qq.m qjqjU. 
^9q? qvqq ediqjvd joqqo £q pgjnssB sbai. ;q jı prg; 
9q? pgsoddo 9ABq pjnoiü Âjjb«i ss9J§aoQ 9qj pres 
BS9jSaoQ oqj ot* ÜJBjojoeg ‘py jBsy -jj\[ 

'(s9qoti9q ss9j3ao(3 
puB tnpsnjç tnojj ei99qo) „ pgsoddo ^noıjs 
9iB 9 m. qonpu. oq. !}oy Bipuj jo ^notnnj9AO0 oq^ 
jo fjred j-sıopo^ oq^ ‘^ooJtpnı 10 üj^ogjTp ‘oojoj 
oıjnı 2nuq oj dtejs £q da^s puB qıq £q qjq ‘sq99B 
qı sb 9[ ı BS9[0q4i f{ig; oq^ gsoddo qsnın j ’ 8n 
no 9tn9qos 9{oqAi oqq Snıeodnn ıjnoınajaAO*) oqj 

OJ 99j2b J9A9U UVO 9^£ „ pIBB 9JJ - U0I!J'BJ9p9 i q 

jo jnouoddo §arsıınojduzoonn qsotn oqq bb jj9Brnıq 
pa4ioqB 9H 'qoy /fBAifrey; oq<j pnanre oq noıçonz 
oqj tro 8M9tA stq oabS osnog gqj oj .io^ibia 9jbj 
b SBAi oqM qBuaif *jj\[ ‘8861 *01 &renıq9 l g[ no 

•siBsodoıd 

Mojnnoo opBta pBq oq piBB qBunıp *jjç ‘sjBBodojd 
0qg pGifoofoj pnq IB89G iBqqBpıqg; 'Jjç 8B9J9q^ 
‘opBüi eq pjnoqs mejGqj pgjsoSSns uoıjBogıpota 
erqj cjBqj sbai oorsap sıq puB oonBApB ub bvai 
9 Ui 9 qo 8 oqq m pa^BSiAtıa ^jrpqtsnods9J jo ^joas. 
-9UIBJJ oqx '(esnBjddB) noıçısod ^nesgad eqq. no 
oonBApB ub ifjp9!jqnopun bbav îjı pa^ınıpB qBUHip *JJÇ 
‘jCtnonojny jBtontAOJj qjtM Soiibog 

• <£ ojnjdıjos Saiijonb n A0 P 
b gqi[ SBAV gBqx *a[oonîG ureqBiqy otojj pB9J 

smio ao NTiaTiHaHvııava 
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Commeroe Secretary who had told the Council of 
State that Mr. Jinnah had thrown dust into his 
followers’ eyes. 

Mr. Jinnah prooeeded to reply to the oriticisms 
in a oertain seotion of the Press and outside which 
had blamed the Müslim League Party on the ground 
that it took up a “communal attitude ” on the 
Indo-British Trade Agreement. “ It is ahsolutely 
false, ” deolared Mr. Jinnah, “ I do maintain that 
we are here to oonsider also the interests of 
Mussalmans. That does not mean that we are 
indifferent or hostile, to the larger interest of 
India. ” He had made it olear that just as the 
Leader of the Opposition olaimed to represent his 
constituency, the mill-owners of Ahmedabad, so 
also the Müslim League Party must take into 
consideration the interests of Mussalmans also. “To 
my great regret Sir M. Zafrullah Khan said—I think 
he must be sorry for it now—that he vvas surprised 
that * a man of the standing and ability of 
Mr. Jinnah should have introduoed the oommunal 
note The very basis of his presence in this house 
is that he is a Mussalman ” (oheers from the 
Müslim League benohes). 

OnNovember 21, 1940, Mr. Jinnah esplained 
League’s attitude in a very oogent and logical 
speeoh. He reiterated the Müslim League’s 
determination not to embarrass the Government 
and asked the Congress Party: “Why not yon 
and I put our heads together and present a 
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oountry. That was the reason why fchere had 
been no settlement befcween Hiiıdus and Muslims. 
The Congress bad the idea that ali that minorities 
oould press for were safeguards aB minorities. 
“ Mussalmans always bad at tbe bacb of tbeir 
minds during tbe last twenty five years that tbey 
were a separate entity”. 

Mr. Aney interrupted: “That was not the 
view of Mr. Jinnah in 1920”. 

Mr. Jinnah said that the Lucknow Paot was 
paased on s tbe fnndamental prinoiple of two 
separate entities. 

Again Mr. Aney butted in with: “I was 
there 

Shot baok Mr. Jinnah: “ You may hare been 

there but you were not eren heard of. That 
has been the idea at the baok of Mussalman 
mind. That is why Mussalmans insisted upon the 
separation of Sind. Outwardly other reasons might 
hare been giren for it and against it; but that 
was the real reason for it 

Mr. Lalohand Naralrai interrened to say: 
“ Is it not unfortunate for Sind just now ” ? 

Jinnah again retorted: “We are ali un¬ 
fortunate. Nobody is fortunate just now 

Mr. Jinnah’s parliamentary flair is most 
remarkable. Eren the fastidious London Times has 
showered its best praises on his oareer and conduct 
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in tho Assembly. ‘Ur. Jinnth l* a powerful 
debator. And ho iı a mas ter ol taotİo* and 
. Hi» leaderehlp o! tho Indepondent Party 
iiBombly wa» a »Ignal trİamph. Ur. Jinnah 
rery ombodimont of courago. He %rül atand 
ıny man. “There iri ti tho Commander-In- 


ho wonld aay and polnt hi* acooıing 
it the Btar-*panglod mUltary dignltary. 














NATIONALIST FIRST AND LAST 


Mb. Jinnah’s politics is very interesting. When 
he returned from England he was full of life and 
actuated by a keen sense of patriotism, he wanted 
to serve his mother-land. Besides, he was very 
much influenced by Dadabhai Naoroji during his 
stay in London. From his boyhood, Mr. Jinnah 
had developed a passion for his religion and his 
mother country. His ambition w as to be considered 
as one of the Faithful and at the same time one of 
India’s greatest sons; to 'put it shortly, he was 
ansious to earn the sobriquet, “ The Müslim 
Gokhale 

Mr. Gokhale w as Mr. Jinnah’s early model. 
Mr, Jinnah followed him both in spirit and deed. 
Mr. Gokhale’s life was an inspiration and he tried 
to emulate him in ali spheres. 'Mr. Gokhale was a 
bold Champion of the rights of man, often fearlessly 
condemned and opposed the measures of Government 
and found fault with the administration of the 
country, but never had he esceeded the limits of 
decenoy and moderation. In this respect Mr. Jinnah 



ptoplo’*. 

Ortnİn it b, that Mr. Jlnnah wtu Irom the 
rerv beginning a ıtaanch Congm»mftn, hb o»n 
poilttcal vi<rw* had been «haped by Gokhale, 
Dadabhftl. 8nmıdnvnfttb Banerjeo ar» l C. ft. Dm, 
whom he adoptcd a* htı gofdes and for whora he 
had the greatest rcapcet. In the comae ol a apeecb 
in the Legbbtlre Anerably, Mr. Jinnah *aid; 
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lıis followers and I looked up to İlim as a 
leader. He oommandcd tlıe utmost respect of 
a large body of peoplo in tlıis country and of 
my Iıumblo self. Sir, the only lesBon I feel 
tlıat we might draw from the career of tlıis 
great man is tlıis: in Unity lies Salvation ”. 

In faot his patriotio zeal was 'so great and 
his nationalistic enthusiasm so intense tbat he 
became the hero of ali and even Mr. Gokhalo spoke 
of him as “ one wlıo has true stuff in kim and tkat 
freedom from ali seotarian prejudice which makes 
him the best Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim 
Unity.” So muoh so, Mr. Jinnak became the 
beloved of Hindus and Muelims alike, and tkere 
was none more fitted to be called the 
‘Ambassador of Unity’. No doubt botlı in the old 
reformed Council and in the Nenr Legislativo 
Assembly he represented only purely communal 
constituenoies, but this did not prevent him from 
enjoying the esteem and regard of the HinduB. 

Inspite of the fact that Mr. Jinnah exhibited 
great religiouB fervour at the time of marriage 
some interested orthodox Muslims considered 
Mr. Jinnah’s marriage as something outside the 
pale of orthodoxy and had their misgivings about 
the religious convictions of Mr. Jinnah, but it must 
be said to the oredit of this great leader of 
Indian Muslims that from the very beginning, both 
in his private life as well as in his outside oonduot, 
he has demonstrated himself as a staunch believer 
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his followers and I looked up to him as a 
leader. He oommanded the utmost respect of 
a largo body of peoplo in tlıis country and of 
my humble self. Sir, the only leBson I feel 
that we might draw from the career of this 
great man is this: in Unity lies Salvation 

In faofc his patriotio zeal was 'so great and 
his nationalistic enthusiasm so intense that he 
became the hero of ali and even Mr. Gokhale spoke 
of him as “ one wlıo has true stuff in him and that 
freedom from ali sectarian prejudice whioh makes 
him the best Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim 
Unity.” So much so, Mr. Jinnah became the 
beloved of Hindus and Muelims alike, and there 
was none more fitted to be oalled the 
‘Ambassador of Unity’. Nb doubt both in the old 
reformed Council and in the New Legislative 
Assembly he represented only purely oommunal 
constituenoies, but this did not prevent him from 
enjoying the esteem and regard of the Hindus. 

Inspite of the fact that Mr. Jinnah eshibited 
great religious fervour at the time of marriage 
some interested orthodox Muslims considered 
Mr. Jinnah’s marriage as something outside the 
pale of orthodoxy and had their misgivings about 
the religious convictions of Mr. Jinnah, but it must 
be said to the credit of this great leader of 
Indian Muslims that from the very beginning, both 
in his private life as \rell as in his outside oonduct, 
he has demonstrated himBelf as a staunoh believer 
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not referred to the Solect Committee and if tlıis 
Bili did not provido for oertain requirements 
and modifioations whiclı I think are just in the 
interests of the Mussalmans, I would certainly 
then be the first to oppose it 
- On another occaaion while the Indian Shippiııg 
(Second Amendment) Bili was being discussed he 
aaid: 

“Sir. I am one of those men who do not 
mind vilification or mis-representation. Any 
man who enters into the publio life takes it 
as in the day’s work that you are vilified and 
you are misrepresented. But that is not going 
to prevent us on the floor of tlıis Houso from 
doing our duty according to our conviotions. 
Now, Sir, as the Honourable Sir Mohamed 
Habibullah has said, if I thought that thİB 
measure was against the tenets of our religion, 
I certainly would not be a contesting party to 
it. Then if we are satisfîed that it is not 
against İslam or the interests of İslam and the 
community, what is the next question that we 
have got to oonsider in this HouBe ? On the 
merits, is this Bili a beneficient Bili or is it 
not? That is the next question. Well, Sir, 
I am satisfîed that it is for the benefit of 
my community and, therefore, 1 have no 
hesitation in giving my assent to this Bili 
instanoes of this kind can be multiplied in 
most of his speeches -vvherein he has always Iaid 














NATIONALIST T’IRKT AND LAST fi9 

to tlıo Inıporinl Legislntive Council of tlıo Morloy- 
Minto Reforma from Müslim oonstiincncy nnd ns n 
Müslim mernbcr from Bombay. Simply bccnnsc lıo 
wos ropresonting a commıınal constituoncy, ııcvcr 
did Mr. Jinnnlı tnkc into tlıo Council Hail 
oommunal strifo. It docs not mcnıı tlınt lıo forgot 
bis votors and fnilcd in his dııtj' townrds thoıu. Ho 
kopt up n strong vigilanco nnd vratclıcd jcnlously 
and 8aw to it tlıat tlıo fnct of tlıo Mııslims boiııg 
a minority was novor uacd ngninst thcir intorcsts. 
And he never allowcd onoronchmonts on tlıo 
interests of tho Muslims, thoir law nnd tlıcir 
religion. Everyono had a good word for ovory act 
ho did. Ho always had in miııd tho good of tlıo 
community wlıiclı oftcn and ngain, roposcd ila 
confidoncc in him and olootcd Iıim na ita ncoredilcd 
repreaentative. But his intercst in tlıo community 
never wenncd away his lovc for tho motlıor-laııd 
and his impressive speeohes ou tho Elcmontnry 
Education Bili, tho Indinn Criminal Laıv Amcnd- 
ment Bili and Transfer of Shipa Restriction Bili, 
bear testimony to his adlıeranco to patriotio viows, 
Whenever he fclt that tho interests of tho nation 
\7ere not safe in tho lıands of tho Government, 
he minced no words (o say it boldly. His frank 
and undaunted attacks in the Council and Assembly 
are very famous. His speeches on tho Poliçe 
Administration, on the working of tho Indian 
Railways and on the Budgots wero clear and to the 
point and constituted povrerful wlıiplash on the 
ways and methods of the bureauoracy. 
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NO TRUCK WITH RADICALS 

Mr. Jinnah had set prinoiplcs. He had 
abomination for those vdıo trespaBsed the lawB. 
He had no sympathy for a radical. He alıvaye 
hoped to bring the Government to ite proper 
senses; he bolieved that the Government coııld be 
reformed only by constitutional means. At timea 
there were moments when contomplating about the 
Government he used to feel like sighing ‘ Nothing 
doing’—but even then not for a single second did 
he consider that the ways adopted by rovolutionaries 
and anarchists would bear fruit. 

His abhorrenoe for anarchism and the 
revolutionary led him to support the Press Act 
and he justified his attitude in the following 
words: 

“I remember, Sir, in 1910, when the Press 
Bili was introduced at Caloutta, much as we 
felt that a severe blow was going tr ' ' '"İt 
at the liberty of the press, much 
that one most prized liberty vi* 



Then he soanded a noto of wnrnJng to thoee 
rebelliou» rndlcale: 

İdca», lot thoto men who etili hare theeo 
hftllachiftUon* rcaJtıo t hat by anarcbfem, by 
daetardly erime*, they oonnot brlng aboot good 

method* baro not aacceeded în any country İn 








rndlcato: 


y/'Lot thoae men -nho atili have theto mtaguided 
İdemi, lot thoto men who atili hare thete 
hallnoinatlonı realite that by anarcblam, by 
daıtardiy erimet, they cannot brfng nboot good 
Government; îet thern realite (hat (bete 
metbodt baro not aucceeded In any country (n 
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the world and are not likely to sucoeed in 
India. Let those men realise, before it is too 
late and before they bring their oountry into a 
position wlıich may be regretted by every 
patriot who feels for and loves his mother- 
land; let them realise that these are not the 
methods 

It was for the very same reason he did not 
see eye to eye with Mr. Gandhi över the Khilafat 
agitation and broke from the Congress on the very 
issue. ^ 

Mr. Jinnah is a frank and probably tbe most 
outspoken of men. He never kept his- views to 
himself. What he felt sincerely he made publio 
of it, let people think what they may. Önce in the 
Imperial Council he boldly remarked: 

“Sir, I believe in critioising the Government 
freely and frankly; but at the same time that 
it is the duty of every eduoated man to sup- 
port and help the Government when the 
Government is right *\ 

It is on this ioundation that his political 
att-itude towards the Government is built and only 
in oonsonanoe with this theory he lent his support 
to ,the Criminal Law Amendment Bili and also the 
Press Bili. 

Aotuated by the same motive and the spirit of 
aooommodation, he welcomed the Indian Defence 
Eorce Bili. The same spirit animated his speeoh at 


















no trtjok \vrrn badioals C5 

Hc vranicd thcıu to eilhcr gövem or gel ou t. 
He did not vrant to cîrive llıcnı out of İndin. 
Eveıı to n foroign porsonnel in tlıo Government lıo 
had no objcclion; hn nover desired thc oxchmion of 
Engliahmen fronı Indian Cıvıl Service. But \vhnt 
hc fouglıt for and ia continuouRİy fıglıting for İb 
cqunî treatment, cqual opportunitİca and cqunl 
advnntagcs givon to tho Engliflhmcn and Indinns 
nlilco witlıout any aort of disorİnıinntion whatovcr. 
Whai he objeeta to nrc thc threo monopoliea tlıat 
tho Englishmcn enjoy in indi»; (1) thc monopoly 
of powor iri tho adrainiatratio» of tho country 
(2) thc monopoly of commorcc and (3) tho military 
monopoly. 
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He wanted them to oitlıor govorıı or get ou t. 
He did not want to drivc them out of İndin. 
Even to a foroign personnol in tlıo Govormnont Jıo 
had no objeotion; ho nover dcsircd tlıo e.voluHİon of 
EnglİBhmeıı from Indinn Civil Service. But \vhnt 
he fought for and İb continuouKly fıglıting for in 
equal treatment, cqual opportunitics and equnl 
advantage8 givon to thc Englislımcn and Indiana 
alike mthout any şort of disoriminatîon wlıntevor. 
What he objeots to are tlıe tlıreo monopolü timi, 
the Englishmon onjoy in indin : (1) thc monopolv 
of power in tho ndmİnistrntion of tlıo country 
(2) the monopoly of commcrco and (5) thc militnry 
monopoly. 
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did not tnke any active part in it. But his sympa* 
tlıies wcro vith the Muslims. In the ycar 1010 thcre 
was a big Gonfcrcncc of Ilindus and Muslims hcld 
at Allahabnd under thc prcsidcnoy of Sir William 
Wedderburn. At tho rcqucst of thc Müslim 
Leaguo, which had grcat rcspcct for Mr. Jinnah 
evcn though ho vrns not a nıembcr of thc organi- 
sation, ho attcndcd tim t Conferonco. His main 
purposo in attcnding thc confcroncc was to britıg 
unity bctvrccn tho Hindus and Mnslims. Hc 
always strove to achicvo tlıis aim though tho 
goal hc contomplated was ever rcccding from lıim. 
Tho man was read}', but tho timo had not 
corac. Notlıing fnvourablo or substantial vnıs 
achiovcd at tlıis Confcrcncc. But botter daya, 
however, woro ahoad. Two ycars later (t.c.) in 1012 
thore met the prominont Müslim lcaders at Calcutta 
in a confcroncc to con9İdor and romodcl tho consti* 
tution of the All-India Müslim Lcaguc on moro 
Progressive and patriotic lines. Tho Loaguc’s 
Secretary -vrent on a long tour gathering Müslim 
opinion and in Decembcr 1912, a special Couneil 
meeting was hcld to consider varied proposals. 
Mr. Jinnah was present at tho meeting by spccial 
invitation to render help to tho proocedings. Let 
it be remembered that ho was thon also outside 
the League. His Highness the Aga Kkan presided 
över the deliberations and a new constitution 
emerged out, which was again very cnthusiastically 
adopted by the special öpen sessions of the League 
vrhich met at Lucknow on the 22nd of March 1913._ 
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leading lights of the League, persuaded Mr. Jinnah 
to join the League. At the close of the year 1913, 
Mr. Jinnah beoame a member of the League—to 
him enrolment was a saorament. At the outset he 
agreed to sign the League pledge only on the condi- 
tion that never would his interests in the Müslim 
League and Müslim oause mean a ohange of loyalties 
and that his bona fides vrould never be questioned in 
the larger national oause. Sinoe then Mr. Jinnah 
has been an ardent MuBİim Leaguer and his 
attaohment vdth it has become a relation of flesh 
and bones. 

He was a man of stuff and consequently it was 
not difficult for him to make his influenoe felt on 
others. By and by he rose in the estimation of his 
colleagues and became a full-fledged Congressman. 
Not a single annual session did he miss and at every 
session he made a mark by his prominent presenoe 
and dominating part in the deliberations. In 1913 
when the Congress session met at Karaohi, he 
made a remarkable speeoh. Let it be remembered 
that Karaohi was his birthplaoe and he felt proud 
of the faot as ıs well-evident from the following 
estraot of his speeoh : 

“You do not know what pleasure it gives me 
to stand on this platform in this oity of 
Karaohi, where I was born, where I have found 
by my side, after my arrival in this city, 
personal friends with whom I played in my 
boyhood”. 
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eleotion îrom India. He ampliliod tho Congrcss 
attitude towards the Bili and issued a statcmont 
to the London Times , very strongly oritioising tlıo 
Bili, saying: 

“I cannot but say tlıat the provisions contninod 
tberein are most dİBappointing and I fool .Rure 
that tbat is how tlıo people of India vrill 
receive it; what hope oan monBurcs liko tlıis 
inBpire in the people of India who are ■vvorking 
fonvard to bigger and more eııbstantial reforuıs 
in time to cotne when in mattors suoh as 
reform of the Counoil of the Secrotary of tlıo 
State for India whioh is after ali moro advİBory 
in ita oharaoter than any thing else, tho juat 
proposals of the Deputation appointed by tho 
Indian National OongreBB havo not beon 
aooepted 
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by the oivil servants who are ncither 
under the control of or responsible to the 
people who pay their salaries can any longer 
continue. It is said that they are responsible 
to the Seoretary of State for India and that 
the Seoretary of State for India in turn ıs 
responsible to Parliament......I b it possible or 

rational as a rule for members of Parliament 
to grasp or grapple with questiori8 afîecting 
the internal administration and progress of 
India ? When it was found that was not 
possible in the case of Australia, Canada, and 
South Africa, with few millions, would it not 
be miraculous if they continued to manage 
suocessfully affairs of India by Parliament 
sitting in London ? ” 


Onoe when a debate about giving full powers 
to the Finance Member was in full swing, 
Mr. Jinnah, supporting an amendment, »aid: “ This 

Exeoutive is not responsible to any Legislature 
ezoept Parliament 7,000 miles away and Parliament 
has no time to keep an eye on the Honorabl® 
Member who represents the Finance Department 


Then came the questions of joint and separa^ 
eleotorates. See what noble thoughts inspıre 
to consider the need for communal electora es • 

“To most of us the question is no , fc k aS 
to further discussio'n or ar ® uraeD Q j ti y > As f ar 
beoome a. mandate of the oom *f U f or separate 
as I understand, the deman 
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“ Wlıat India has given in service and saorifice 
has been a free and a spontaneous tribnte to 
fche ideals of the great British nation, as well 
as a necessary contribntion to the stronger of 
the fighting forces of civilization which are so 
valiantly rolling back the tides of soientifically- 
organised barbarism. In this willing service of 
the people of India there has been no distinc- 
tion of class or creed. It has oome from every 
part of the land and from every community 
with equal readiness and devotion. In this 
service there has been no cold calculated 
instinot at work. It has sprung from a clear 
• compelling sense of duty and moral sympathy 
and not from any oommercial desire to make 
a safe politioal investment. India’s loyalty to 
the Empire has set no price on itself 
Then he passed through ‘a few of the baseless 
and silly generalities in vhich the advooates of the 
existing methods of Indian governance indulged freely 
and provooatively when the least menace arose to 
the monopoly of the bureaucratic authority and 
pover’ and pointed out that India was quite fit for 
freedom and that she would be a partner vitlıin the 
Empiro and her determinatioıı was to achieve that 
goal and nothing less vould satisfy her. He also 
explained how the Muslims and Hindus were united in 
holding the Congress and League sessions at Bombay 
in 19İ5 and again at Lucknov in 191G. After what 
nmonnt of endeavour, these simultaneons. sessions 
vere held is evident from his League nddress in 191G : 
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safeguards as regards their poliiical eniştence 
as a community.” 

Then he referred to the Congress-Leaguo 
soheme in bringing aboufc which he playod so 
important a part and put forfch a proposal to 
draft a Bili, an amending Bili to the Government 
of India Aot by oonstitutional lawyers. Mr. Jinnah 
was one of the nineteen Members of the Imporial 
Legislative Counoil who draftod and submitted the 
famous Memorandum on the Reforms and a new 
constitution. His aotivitiea along with the Congress- 
League Deputation to England for bringing about 
changes in the proposed Montford Reforms and 
his evidenoe before the Joint Committee were very 
remarkable. He stated in his address: 
y ««i was one of the signatories (to the 
Memorandum of the nineteen members) and I 
would urge upon you to follow tbem (the 
proposals) substantially so far as fundamental 
prinoiples are involvcd in those proposals; 
those demands were formulated by responsiblc 
men -\vho owe duty to the Government and 
the people alike as ‘ chosen representativeB ’ 
and not in a spirit of bargaining; tbose 
demands are the minimum in the strict sense 

of the word.oo-operation in the 

cause of our mother-land Bhould be our guid- 
ing principle.” 

With the advent of the Reforms, Mr. Jinnah 
found himself in hİB proper plaoe in the 
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Sir P. S. Sivaswnmi iver and Dr. Parunjpyo 
vehemently oppo3İng dynrohy. 

In thc Central Asaembly in Fobrunry 1025, a 
resolution wns movcd reqtıesting aıul urging tho 
Governor-Gcnoral to tnlce oarly slops for cstnblîshing 
a well equipped Militnry oollego in indin. Hin 
speeoh on tlıis point wös romnrkablo in thc fııcl 
tbat it impressed thc Housc as well ns thc 
Govornmont who rcoeivcd raany a hit during thc 
course of Mı*. Jiunalı's spoech. Hc deplored very 
much at tlıe policy of drift adopted by thc Govern¬ 
ment and took them to task for tho ımduc dolny in 
Indianizing tho army, Ho öven \venl d step further, 
condemned thc Government, qucstioncd tlıciı* 
sincerity in relation to thoir promisos ut an carly 
stage to militarise Indian oloments. It wus, 
vrithout doubt, hİ8 masterful and biting speeoh 
■vvlıioh resulted in tho appointmcnt of tlıe Skceıı 
Committee. 

During the discussion, Mr. Jinnniı snid : “It 
is ıvholly uıısatisfaotory, and unless His Exoclleney 
the Commander-in-Chief comos iııto tbis House wilh 
a proper sohome which will convince us of a real 
beginning, not a rebellious beginniııg, not mercly 
a şort of (a voice “ eye wash ”) just eye-wash 
but a real thing, then I ahali weloome it". When 
Mr. R. D. Bell intervened and said: “ Eye wash 
is a very good thing for sore oy es ”, Mr. Jinnah 
silenced the interruptor saying: “But what happens 
when you have got no eyes and will not see. 




wr İnoompatible wıth tho polioy of Indiantuiton 
beoldo* boiog o. h&ary draln on tho finaocea of 
indinHoworer, ho aopportod tho molation on 
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“ Speaking on behalf of my colleagnes bere who 
would agree with me, the Mohamedans do not 
desire anything else but their just and fair 
sbare and their proper rights and I feel 
confident also that there is no Hindu member 
in this House who would for a single moment 
grudge to the Mussalmans their just and fair 
rights; and I am glad that the Home Member 
has also recognised that in his speeoh 

When the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Bili was discussed, Mr. Jinnah opposed it very 
vehemently. He condemned and oritioised the 
bureauoraoy in very strong and forceful words: 

“ It is nothing else but a disgrace to any 
oivilised Government to resort to a measure 
of this- character. I repeat \vithout fear of 
contradiotion that when the Ordinance was 
promulgated by the Governor-General it was 
condemned universally by the people of India. 
That Ordinance has not expired yet. It oould 
be in foroe for six months only. In the face 
of public opinion, the obstinaoy of the Govern¬ 
ment has göne to this length, that instead of 
coming to this Legislature, they take shelter 
under the local Legislature. They went to the 
Bengal Council, what did they find there ? 
The Legislature of Bengal rejected the Bili; 
and how was it enaoted? It was enacted by a 
prooess of certification, a certification which 
required the assent of His Majesty. And here 








Mrs. SAROJINI NAIDU and tdiss DİN A JINNAH 
(bespectacled) snapped at a Bombay pollin& station. 
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defend myself. Uııder this Ordinnncc, if I wore 
a Citizen of Oaloutta, I should lıavo to transfer 
my allegiance to Mr. Tegart, tlıo Commissionor, 
becauee he is the only man who can givc nıo 
proteotion and not His Majesty’s High Court or 
his Majesty’s Courts 

Whatever subjects oame up for disoııssion beforc 
the Honse, Mr. Jinnah took vory aotive part in 
the proceedings. The special Laws Hepoals Bili, 
the Indian Finance Bili and Maternity Boncfits Bili 
were fully discussed by him. He gave support to 
the resolution for establishing a Supromo Court for 
India. 

In the Central Assembly Mr. Jinnah always 
took an independent attitude and never supported 
one particular party at ali times. He had supported 
either the Liberale or the Swarajists. He at last 
recognised that he could not be going on like this 
and found himself the leader of a oentre party. 
At the end of 1925, the Swarajist party split 
into two, one favouring responBİble co-operation 
and the other bent upon obstruction. 

Önce again there appeared the good self of 
Mr. Jinnah to mediate and effect an union. 
He wanted to ünite ali or most of the 
esisting parties. In case this failed he wanted to 
create suoh a new Nationalist or Central Party, 
which by and by would envelop both the Liberals 
and the Swarajists. With a view to disouss this 
possibility out, he convened a meeting and tried 
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necessarily as framed under tlıe rules of tlıe 
Government of India Aet but by our natural 
eleotoratea 

His has- been a very brilliant political career. 
In the admiring words of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, he 
is endowed with “ the triple assets of a magnotio 
presence, an impressive delivery, and a voice while 
lacking in volüme has an arresting timbre. He 
has the cogent foroe of a brilliant advocate and 
at Round Table Conferenoes, his genius finds the 
fullest scope, his extraordinary powers of 
persuation, his luminous exposition, his searching 
argument, and his impeccable judgment are 
revealed at their best vrben be graoes a committee 
with his august presence 

In ali public matters Mr. Jinnah took a very 
liberal view. He argued every point and judged 
every issue in his own lights. His discussion of a 
resolution, his support for a party or his opposition 
to the Government vrere ali aotuated by the sinoere 
attitude of his in the best interestB of the oountry. 

‘It is this transparent sinoerity of purpose 
and candour of utterance, this willingness to 
consider and pay regard to the opinions of others 
and to adopt them as his own when he was 
oonvinced, this toleration for people with other 
views that oharacterised the part he played in the 
Bombay Representatives’ Conferenoe and in ali his 
other enterprises as the “ Ambassador of Unity”’. 
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peoplo the importance of tlıİB fnot mıd obtnin t.lıoir 
support for it. Mr. Onndhi at oncc nocoplcd (his 
proposal. Af tor somc hesitation, Motilnlji too ngreed. 
But tho conSrmed communalİBt, timi drcnmcr of 
Hindu Ruj, Malaviyaji rofnecd to nccopt tho 
Memorandum in thc form in vrhioh it rcas prcsentcd 
to him. Thus endod nnotlıcr nitompt, Mr. Jinnniı 
was preparcd to aacrifice somc of Iıia îifo-long 
convictions and purehnao Hindu-Muslinı Unity ut 
any cost but thc Hindu fnnatics vvould not budgo 
an inch. Had tho Congrcss nccepted his Fourtecn 
Poinls thcn and thcro, tho Hindu-Muslim problem 
would bave beon solved oncc nııd for ali and 
Indian hisfcory Trrittcn diffcrently. Bul Congrcss 
ehose to abide by Pandifc Malaviya’a dccision. 

This wns a rude shock for thc Ambassador of 
Unity. The announcomenfc of tho allAYhitc Simon 
Commission put fire iııto his fcelings. Ho organised 
the most successful demonstration agninsb it in 
Bombay and thus brouglıt Hindus and Müslim onco 
again together. 

Then came the Round Table Conferonoes, to 
whioh Mr. Jinnah wns an invitee. Whitelmll 
suoceeded in getting a crowd of Indian İcaders 
and successfully played thcir trump eard of 
divide et impera. Here again tbe Ambassndor 
of Unity could not but work for a rapproohemeut. 
But önce again the same irrcconcilablo attitude 
of Hindu leaders torpcdoed ali his ntteınpts. 
He went a long way to bring about an unioıı 
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Cougresa. I vrorkcd bo inceapnntly to briııg nbmıt 
a rnpprochenıent tlınt a noıvapnpor rcmnrkod tlınt 
Mr. Jinnnlı ia ncver tircd of tho Ifîndıt-MuaHm 
Uııity. Bul I rcceivcd the phock of my life nt Ou* 
mcoting of thc Ronnd Tablo Confcroucc. Tn tho 
fnce of dnngcr, thc Hîndıı ecntinıont, tlıo Hindu 
mind, tlıo Hindu attitnde, Icd mc to tbo conoluaion 
thal Ihere s no bopo of unity. T folt verv 
pessimiatio nboul my countrv. Tho positioıı \vna 

most unfortunatc.I fell. dipnppointod and bu 

dcprcaacd tlınt I decided to notllo dowıı in I/ondon 

Tlıia wns in 1930 and Mr. Jtntmlı Ptaycd nvrny 
in England for fotır yonrfl. He wn,s öven to boeomo 
a Member of tlıo llouae of Commona; but t ben 
his lovo for thc mothcr counlry di<l not pornıit. 
him to adopt any othor alieıı land ns Iuh ovvn. 
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OOUE-BAOK 

I* THK TE ak 1034, Mr Jlnnah, af ter three yeara 
of aelf impoıed exüe in England, " fonnd tbat 
tfae MuiHma wero in tho gre*t«t daoger”, 
returned k> İndİa and to tho leadenhip of Indlan 
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to his lot. Muslims had the Communal Award 
and non-Muslims were opposed to it. There 
were riots throughout the oountry. The Govern¬ 
ment Aot of 1936 was in the making. The 
Congress maohinations to entioe the Muslims were 
ready and poor unsuspeoting Muslims believed ali 
that glistered was gold. 

Rejuvenating the Leagüe was his first ooncern. 
So under his magnetio leadership, the League was 
strengthened, organised and built on a sound 
hasis. He was aoolaimed as the ohief leader of 
the Muslims, their Qaede Azam. 

Mr. Jinnah’s leadership is anything but 
sentimental and is absolutely free from-the weakness 
for olaptrap. There are leaders who may not quail 
hefore the mouth of oannon, but would quake 
and shudder at the very thought of losing the 
applause of the publio and would be led by the 
unthinking masses rather than leading them. They 
are people who would simply play to the galleı-y 
and Mr. Jinnah has never stooped to the level of 
that şort of leadership. He would rather have his 
prinoiples judged by reason than by sentiments. 
He has nothing to do with the emotional aspect of 
appeal. He would place his cards before his 
andience and strengthen them by arguments. He 
would have his oase rest on oold logic. It is 
admitted by great Congress leaderB that Mr. Jinnah’s 
bold speeoh in the Subjects Committee of the 
Nagpur Congress in opposition to Non-cooperation 
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Burvey showed that Leaguc was both looking nlıead 
and planning tho prcsent. Onco ogain tlıc 
Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity in bira nssortcd 
itself and he found thut only a Congress-Loague 
agreement oould bring the deBİred result. Con- 
sequently he wrote to the Congress preaidont, 
Dr. Rajendra Praaad, and exprossed a desiro to 
meet him for finding out a way for oommunal 
solution. 

3VIr. Jinnah and Rajen Babu met again and agaiu. 
The taiks atarted on January 23, 1935 and wero 
continued with a short break upto İst March. But 
the taiks failed. Dr. Rajendra Prasad in a stato- 
ment on the failure of the unity talkB said among 
other things: 

"We had a long and frank disoussion on the 
many complioated issues involved, and Tve havo 
oertainly been able to understand eaoh other’s 
point of view fully. We are both equally 
ansious to find a way out of the tangle, and 
if our efforts have failed it has been due to 
no laok of appreoiation of each other’s 

diffioultieB and wo are both equally sad at the 
outoome ”, 

In the middle of July, 1935, the Government 
of India Aet was passed by Parliament and 
received the Royal Assent, CongreBS historian, 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, writes : 

“ Only, we feel tempted to quote a short extraot 
from a speeoh of a member of the House of 
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Westminister, and önce they löave the drama 
they congratulate each other on the magnifi- 
oent, realistic tura giyen to their feigned 
differences. Between the two, India is 
befooled 

The beginning of 1936 kept the minds of 
Muslims anxious by the Shahidgunj dispute. It was 
a tioklish episode and every day Muslims who went 
to ofîer prayers at the Shahidgunj Mosque were 
arrested. No settlement was in sight. No religious 
leader oame forwad to solve this important Müslim 
problem. Indian Muslims sunk in despair were 
deeply agitated. At last a saviour came. Unlike 
Moulvi leaders of India, a westernized gentleman, 
Mr. Jinnah oame to the resoue! He went to Lahore 
and prior to that he had laid down that ali the 
Movements be suspended. as a condition precedent 
to any attempt by him towards a settlement. He 
went, he saw and he oonquered. Müslim India 
oongratulated him on his boldhess in taking up the 
question at a time when no other leader eould 
venture to take up the responsibility. Mr. Jinnah 
got another feather in his cap. He was slowly 
entering the hearts of the masses. 

In the middle of February 1936, at Delhi a 
conferenoe of Müslim leaders was held under the 
presidency of H. H. the Aga Khan to define Müslim 
attitude in Indian politios. Sir Fazli Husain, 
Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Maulana Shoukat Ali and 
many other leaders partioipated. Mr. Jinnah too 
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and Bengal knoıvihg full well that tlıeir majority 
in the Punjab and Bengal wns only nominal, 

v/hile in tlıe Prontier Provinoe, on aocount of its 
geographical position and economic oondition, it 
was not likely to have muoh of real Provincial 
Autonomy. Thus tlıe Muslims were not improving 
their communal position in any way, but stili 

they were for this political advance solely from 
national motives. Their objeotive, tberefore, in tlıe 
matter of representation was to secure such a 

position as would enable them to have a majority 
in the Legislature of some of the Provinces. 

They suooöeded in the case of three provinces, 
but failed in the case of Bengal. 

In the case of Central Legislature they retained 
their proportion to a oettain extent but with the 
extinotiön of the ofîicial bloc, from the oomtnunal 
point of view they were not going to be as strong 
in the future as in the past. But here again, their 
motive for politioal advance was national, not 
communal. They failed to seoure a clear enuncia- 
tion of their undoubted rights to adequate 
representation in the Services in the Provinoes, 
but have been feeling that their case was so strong 
that no Government claiming to be oivilized would 
be in a pööition to refuse their jüst demands. 
They Were not elated by the successes aohieved, 
nor \vere they depressed by the failıires suffered. 
Success and failure in life and particularly iu 
political life were inevitable and regardless of them 
they should go on. India was now enteting a new 
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my miııdı this polioy has rendered more 
diffioult tlıe task of working out a programme 
of united and ooncerted aotion for the attain- 
ment of self-government for our oountry. 
Political problenıs oannot be solved by attempts 
at phrase-making, however brilliant a piece of 
intellectual gymnastios tbe phrase may appear 
to be. It should always be borne in mind 
tbat India is a continent. It should further 
be bome in mind that the Hindus and the 
Muslims inhabiting this vast continent are not 
two oommunities but should be considered two 
nations in many respects, So that when the 
British Parliament is withholding the inaugura- 
tion of full responsible government in this 
oountry it is resisting two great nations of the 
world and not only two oommunities. To 
describe them for political purposes as two 
oommunities is really oreating an illusion ”, 

Mr. Jinnah moved resolutions oritioising the 
new oonstitution as entirely unworkable and that 
Provinoial Autonomy soheme might be utilised 
for what it was worth despite the most objeotion- 
able features oontained therein whioh rendered 
real oontrol nugatory and that Federal Scheme 
was most reaotionary, retrograde, injurious and 
fatal to the vital interests of British India and 
was totally unaooeptable. 

Moring the resolution Mr. Jinnah said that in 
the new oonstitution there waa only tvvo por cont 
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He plendcd for ita thorouglı vrithdmvnl. He 
said it müfit, 'go—lock, stook mıd bnrrel \ Sceing 
no publio opinioıı in ita fnvour, thn Federal Sobeme 
was not kept in nbcynnco but wns given nn 
honourablo hurini. 

Now thnt tlıc Müslim Lcngtıo hnd dcoidcd to 
oontest elcctions, Mr. .Tinnoh witlı chnrnot erişi ie 
foresiglıt, considercd it ncccssnry timi tlıcro 
esisted no dissonsions nmongfit Mubİİiiîb. He wcnl 
from provinco to provinco, At Ltıoknovr he sn İd : 

It was vrrong to sav tlmt tho prefcont moves of 
the Muslims wero communnl. By uniting HO 
millions of Muslims tındcr one bnnner nnd mnkiug 
fcbem patriotic, Progressive nnd nntionnlistie tlıc 
League was ranking the grcntest contribution 
towards tho freedom of the country. Ho cmphnsiscd 
the objeot of tho League as boing thnt no 
indıvidual cliqu’c or group of Muslims would, in 
futuro, be able to drng the community along the 
wrong path to süit its ends, 

In conolusion he said that a lino had to be 
drawn agaiust thoao peraons who irere bcyond 
redemption—the group of job-hunters nnd self- 
seekera, who thought of nothing but their personul 
aggrandisement at the expense of the community. 
Sueh peraons should receivo no quarter witlı the 
League. In this oonnexion, ho reached Calcuttn 
to ünite two groups of Muslims, the United Müslim 
Party led by the Nawab of Dacca and the Krishnk 
Proja Party of which tlıe leader was Mr. Fazlul Hac^ 

(3 X 
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refused to be bro'vv-beaten. But wlıen be saw tbat 
his aotivities vere being opposed by tbe Congress 
and their president, he Baid: 

“The urgent question facing every nationalist 
in India to-day is how to create unity out of 
diversity and not fight eaoh other. I do not 
wish to take any notice of this flippant 
oritioism beoause it is no use indulging in 
oontroversies amongst ourselves. The thing is 
that we should try and understand eaoh 
other.” 

He regretted—that inspite of the fact that the 
League’s policy and programme were not anti-national 
and the assuranoe that they were ready and willing 
to co-operate with any group of a progresBİve and 
independent nature—he found much interference from 
the Hindus. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, ‘ vrho was torn 
between Benares and Mosoow ’ olaimed that he had 
a large body of Müslim followers. Bhai Parmanand 
challenged this daim and said: “As regards 
the question of larger number of Muslims being 
members of the Congress, I have to say many 
things. In the first plaoe I doubt this statement 
very muoh. In the seoond place I do not attaoh 
much value to such membership because I know 
many a case’ in whioh one man has paid a hundred 
or two hundred rupees from his pocket and a 
proportionate number of members is put down on 
the List May be he was right or wrong. 
andit Nehru did not dare to oontest every seat 




full-blooded natlonal one, they Trould not noknow* 
ledge th© truth. That vat why Mr. Jlnnah saki: 


“ The OoogrcM hare not the monopoly, nor aro 
they the solo onstodiane, of Indlan nationalbm. 
That Mualİms wcro national to the corc w** 
very woll evident frotn thelr afctltudo in the 
Central Legiılatııre. Bat for tho ierrioco ol 
the Independent Party and the majority of 
Muallme votlng fn thelr faronr the Congrea* 
Party oould not have corried a ringlo meaaure. 
Yet the Indopondent Party waa accuaed, Only 
bocanae of thla montallty that öven a largo 
buik of patrlotlo natlonallatio Uİodua choae to 
romaln o uta kİ e the Congretı. ” 

Mr. Jinnah waa aoouaed time and agıtln u betog 
a conununallıt. He retorted, “ the Leaguo doca not 
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“ There’s a vital difFerence between Bhai 
Parmanand and me; he atanda for Hindu Raj 
whereas I stand for a full demooratic responsi- 
ble Government for ali the people of India.” 



full-bloodod natlonal oae, they mmld not aoknosr* 
ledgo the truth. That waa why Mr. Jlnnah saH: 
11 Tho Oongro» hayo not tho monopoly, nor are 
thoy tho aole ouatodlans, ot Indlan natloaalhm. 
That Mailimi wero natlonal to tho coro waı 
vory weU erident from tholr attitude In tho 
Central Legblatoro. Bat for tho Berrİce» o! 
the Indopondent Party and tho majority of 
M o* Uma rotlng in their farour the Congress 
Party conld not hare carried a alngle meuurc. 
Yet the Indepondent Party vras acouaed. Only 

bulk of patriotlo natlonalistlo Hlndaı chose to 
romain outslde the Congrcn." 

Mr. Jinnah wu nocused Ume and a^ain as belng 
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There’s a vital difference between Bhai 
Parmanand and me; lıe atanda for Hindu Raj 
whereaa I Btand for a full demooratic responsi- 
ble Government for ali the people of India.” 
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lineB ohalked out, by tlıoir Icnder nnd flıe Worlcing 
Committeo. 

Mr. Gandlıi invontcd a fncc-saving dorico. 
‘The Congress playcd tlıeir tromp card. They 
refused to accept office. To thc constcnıntio» of 
the Muslims and othor minoritics, ovcr-niglıt. thc 
Viceroy and the Governors becnrac sııpplinnts. 
What would the Congresa hnvc tlıem do? Give 
ns the undortaking that you v>'iH not cxercİRc 
your special powers and vrc wîll accept ofilco. 
Hastily, the constitutionnl gunrdinns of ıninoritv 
and other rights jottisoned tlıeir trust nnd, nnıîdBt 
much mutual appreciation of caoh othcr’s 

‘ statemanship the Congress and thc Britislı 
Government came into political alliance. A kİnd 
of gentleman’s agreomont was arrived al, botwocn 
the Congresa Ministries and the Govornora. The 
Congress had a walk-over and so ngrccd to oarry on 
His Majesty’s Government. 

‘ Surprised by such easy victories, the Congress 
became intozicated rvith po\ver. The Working 
Committee arrogated to itself tlıo positioıı of a 
parallel Central Government to whom the 
provincial Governments were responsiblo. Regional 
diotators were appointed, and the ministors were 
entirely snhject to their orders gonerally, and no 
provincial legislation could be enaeted v?ithout 
their approval. They then proceeded to stifle even 
the little opposition that existed. Having doalt 
with the British, they now dealt with the Muslims 














PANDIT NEHRU 

re arc onlu two parties, tlı 
'ess aıul the Government.” 


QAEDE AZAM 
r 0 . There ıs a third ı 
the Muslini s.” 
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League, it would become equally powerful. What 
Mr. Jinnalı said tken is true to-day. The League 
is oertainly as popular and as powerful as the 
Congress. 

Mr. Jinnah was slowly endearing himself to 
the masses by his whirl-wind tour in ali parts of 
the oountry. Everywhere he appealed to the 

Muslims to ünite and pointed out how the Congress 
organisation was Hindu-ridden and how the Müslim 
community was faoed \rith disruption from within 
while it had to fight two aggressive forces—the 
Government and the Congress. He explained how 
plans were being laid to divide Muslims and that if 
Hindu Raj were to succeed, Muslims would be 
reduoed to the position of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water—as Negroes were reduced in 
America. 

Speaking to the students of Aligarh University he 
said lıow the League -was sloudy gathering strength 
and how it succeeded in a short tiine by dislodging 
from leadership of Muslims, two. undesirable elements 
—the reactionary puppets of the bureaucraoy and 
the Maulavis “who were selling the honour of the 
oommunity oheap He said he could not tolerate 
oommunal tyranny adding: "lam proud to be a 
communalist, if it signifies safeguarding of Müslim 
rights ”. 

At the special Calcutta League session, 
Mr. Jinnah deplored how there were many 
oommunal riots and kow the blame was l^eing 
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more provinoes, N.W.F.P. and Assam. In the sis 
Hindu provinoes a hulturhampf was inaugurated. 
Attempts W8re made to ha ve Bande Mataram, the 
Congress party song reoognised as the National 
Anthem, the party flag reoognised as the National 
Flag, and the real National language Urdu supplanted 
by Hindi. Everywhere aggression commenoed and 
complaints poured in suoh force into the Müslim 
League’s Central Office, that the Pirpur Committee 
was appointed to investigate these grievanoes. 
Such overwhelming evidenoe was colleoted that the 
Muslims, despairing- of the Vioeroy and the Governors 
ever taking aotion to proteot them, were forced to 
ask for a Royal Commission to investigate their 
grievanoes 5 . 

Usually madness has no methods, but CongresB 
power-madness had enough. Their Ministers rode 
high horses and followed a ruthless polioy 
definitely detrimental to minority interests. They 
considered themselves as the sole monarohs of 
India even with the limited powers whioh the 
* provincial autonomy 5 gave them. Towards 
Muslims and Müslim Leaguers in particular, their 
attitude w as indescribably heartless. Müslim 
oulture and Müslim liberties were in peril. 
Muslims were prohibited from calling Azan, 
Gandhiji’s photos were hung in sohools and 
Müslim boys were urged to pay respeot to them. 
Mosgues, on several oocasions, were desecrated ' h- 
the bodies of pigs and other animals. , A . 
polioy of supplanting Urdu wa*-^env ; ’ 
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So much so that every one wns sick of the 
Gongress Rayan Raj and ali umre praying for its 
speedy termination. The prayers were lıeard and 
soon after the breaking up of war, the Oongress 
went out of office. In double-quick time 
Mr. Jinnah called for the celebration of a 
“ Deliverance Day ” and Day of Thanksgiving as 
a mark of relief that the Gongress regime had at 
last ceased to function. Mr. Arthur Moore, the 
former editör of the Statesman, oommenting upon 
Mr. Jinnah’s statement said: “For smft and 
sound decision at a critical moment this leaderBhip 
may be compared in its own Indian sphere with 
Mr. Churchill’s speeoh when Russia was attacked 
by Germany. The Oongress was completely taken 
abaok. It appeared like a böser that has beeu 
wound”. He further proceeded: “Other parjbies 
were egually surprised, and the impression created 
was intensified by the response throughout Müslim 
India. The ' Day ’ was observed almost in a 
religious spirit. There were no riots and deep 
thanksgiving was espressed in responsible acoents. 
It soon became olear to Governors and the rest 
of us (myself included) who had handed out boquets 
to the Congress Governments that these Govern- 
ments had been piling up for themselves amongst 
the Müslim villagers, a dissatisfaotion, distrust and 
resentment which we had not understood. ... I n 
one province they oould not produce a Müslim 
Minister at ali and in two provinces they oould 
only find Muslims who did. not enjoy the regard 



Then the whole organ i*at!on folloıred mit The 
OongreM-tnbddlaed pre« took it np vigoromly 
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benten hollow. They ignored lıim; but found it 
to their disadvantage. They opposed him; tlıere 
also they ıvere unsuccesBful. As a last resort ali 
the Congress big wigs met in a Conferenoo and 
took a definite attitude towards Mr. Jinnah. 
This time the weapon they employed was flattery. 
Ignore first; if you don’t suoceed, suppress; and 
if you fail there too, submit—that seemed to be 
the olear-cut policy of the Gandhi-dominated 
Congress. 

Gandhiji eet the ball . rolling. He began to 
recount the great qualities of head and lıeart of 
Mr. Jinnnh in his weekly Harijan, which was 
devoted to a discussion of politico-something-or- 
otlıer, wherein Gandhiji dilated upon ali topics 
under the sun, from cabbages to kinga, frorn pin 
to a camel. 

Ali along he was a silent witness to Congress 
atrooities on Muslims. He was kept informed of 
the Müslim reaotions. He was aware how the 
Pirpur Committee went on an All-India tour and 
gathered over-ıvlıelming evidences of Congress 
Goonda Raj. As a matter of faot the Pirpur 
Report was presented to him by a Müslim at his 
very hut. But he did not lift his little fiuger in 
protest. Evidently he was satisfied witlı the way the 
Congress ruled and behaved and henoe he blessed 
them with both hands. 

Mr. Jinnah felt that the drifting away of one 
community from the other as a result of Congress 
16 
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commence unity talka. Önce again the initiativo 
for the Unity talka was taken by Mr ;> Jmnfüı. 
But one thing he made clear to Gandhiji: “Wo 
have reaohed a atage when no donbt ahould be lett. 
You recogniae the AU-India Mualim League aa tho 
authoritative and repreaentative organisation of 
Muslims in India and on the otber hand you 
represent the Congreaa and the Hindus throughout 
the country. It is only on that basis we can 
proceed further and devise machinery of approach 
Thia waa a ahook for Gandhiji who ali theBe daya 
vranted to poae as the repreaentative of the MuBİimB 
and Hindus alike. He knew that by identifying 
with the CongreBa activities, he had lost the laat 
jot of conhdence he enjoyed among the MuBİims. 
He also realiaed that since Mr. Jinnah took the 
reorientation of the League, it had beoome powerful 
and also the chief spokesman of Müslim India. 


But he would not aocept Mr. Jinnah’s sngges- 
tion. He played the old game. He wrote to Bay: 
“So far as I am concerned, just aB on the Hindu- 
Muelim question, I was guided by Dr. Ansari, now 
that he is no more in our midBt, I have accepted 
Maulana Azad as my guide”. This was a deep and 
sinister move intended to oloud the issues. And 


it "was ridiculouB to suggest that Maulana Azad was 
the guide to Oongresa on ali oommunal questiona. 
Thıs Maulana Azad, inspite of his very distinguished 
and ■ohotoly genin», had forfeited the eonfidence 
of the Müslim», Berag a member of the Congresn 
Parhamentary Board, he preferted not only to be 
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After this esohange of letters the ıınity talka 
oommenoed. The dictator of tho Congress went to 
Malabar ffill to checkmate Mr. Jinnnlı. Al as! tho 
conversation between Hindu Gandhi and Muslini 
Jinnah led nowhere. They swapped prinoiples, 
lapsed intö high political verbiago, ndvanced and 
parried—but ali to no oöeot. It waa followed by a 
communal parley between Subbas Babu and 
Mr. Jinnab. They talked and talked, talkcd ovor 
a oup of tea, talked acrosa the dinner tablo and 
talked at lengbh till past midnight. TbeBe negotia- 
tions took place in camera. What transpired \vithin 
none outside knew. Even journaliets could not 
peep through the key-holes. After eeveral henrt-to- 
heart talks between Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Helıru, 
nothing beyond a slight lessening of tenaion waB 
visible. But the blame for failure was ihrorvn, of 
course, on the Müslim leader. The real causos were 
that the Congress, tlıough they had by their 
aotivities shown that they were Hindus through 
and through, \vouId not accept it. And 
seoondly they refused to accept the Müslim League 
as the one authoritative organisation of the 
MuslimB. They raked up the question of Congress 
Muslims, Azad Muslims, Nationalist Muslims, 
Jamiatul Ulema, Ahrars ete., ete., to belittle the 
League’s daim. But they purposely refused to 

aooept that the Müslim League alone could deliver 
the goods on behalf of the MuslimB. They wanted 
to- break the solidarity of Muslims. They fanned 
the Shia-Sunni feelings at Lucknow; they evidently 
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notice that tlıe prefis yon are uBİng (Jinnah Sahib) 
is aocording to the usage taught to you by the 
late Ajmal Khan. But Burprisingly enougb during 
his life time and long after bis deatb, you 
addressed me as ‘Mr.’, then quite recently you 
addresaed me aB ‘ Shri’, and in between as 
1 friend 1 ; but pleaae do not bother about the 
matter.” 


There is a misunderetanding and the Congresa 
papers give the wideBt publioity to it—that the 
surname * Qaede Azam ’ was given by Mr. Gandhi. 
Not at ali. Gandhiji himaelf, while first using this 
prefcs, wrote to Mr. Jinnah that Mİbb AmtuB 
Salam, a Müslim inmate of the Wardha Ashram, 
informed the Mahatma that in U. P. Müslim 
League oirlea Mr. Jinnah waB being hailed as the 
‘ Qaede Azam". Mr. Gandhi was not its originator • 
neıther he made that daim. It was not a tribute 
paıd by any aingle person but a grand title 

lir, T T 7 ^ hUDdred mim ° n »U™, 

Gandîn- M t ‘ “ ‘°° mUoh ‘hink that 

Gnndkıp could have oonceived thİB word T+ ™ 

douhtiu, rrhether he can even pronolnl 'it o‘o™^ 

September° 1939^° the ptitionTf’TT ° f 
this. It had welded the MusUms If WM 

a well-knit, well.di R nmH f 1 of ladıa mto 
and socured the positLTof t ^ U "° rganised b °dy 
tıve spokesman of the M» v ^ mosfc autb orita- 
alowly maktg his 1 m8 ‘ And ^ 


^ay even beyond his 
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showed in what esteem Mr. Jinnah was held even 
beyond the frontiers of his own oommunity. 

The Congress realised rather too late that they 
were reduced to a communal organisation of oaste 
Hindus. This was of their own making. Sinoe the 
time Mr. Gandhi aesumed the leadership of the 
Congress he did enough and more to do this 
successfully and skilfully. But the oredit, in full, 
must go to the Qaede Azam for turning the Congress 
inside out. The Congress also noted, very 
pathetioally, that whereaa a few years ago they 
were attraoting a number of Müslim youngmen 
to their Standard in the name of nationalism, now 
the Müslim youth was leaving them and the ourrent 
was ali the other way. The one and only reason 
being Congress sentiment was unmistakably pro- 
Hindu. The Congress was only a camouflage for 
Hindu Mahasabha ideals. Therefore Mr. Jinnah 
said: “I have made it abundantly olear on more 
than one oocasion and it has been proved to 
demonstration that the Congress is a Hindu body. 
It is the same coin with a stamp on one side of 
the Mahasabha and on the other that of the 
Congress and what one speaks out openly the 
other praotises 
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Events urc nıoving fast; a oampaign of polomics, 
or your 'vvookly disoourso in tho Uarijan on 
metnphyBİcs, philosophy and otlıics or your pooulinr 
dootrines regarding khaddcr, nhiınsa and apinning 
arc not goiııg to urin Itıdia’s frcedom. Aotion and 
statosmanskip alono will belp us in our fonvard 
marcb. I boliovo tbat you migbfc stili riso to your 
Btaturo in tbo sorvioo of our country and mnko 
your proper oontribution to\rards loading India to 
contentmoııt and bappincss 

But Gandhiji nover tobo to his Btaturo, And 
tbo MuBİims, tirod of Congrcss bypoorisy, tirod of 
Britıab promises, tirod of communal riots, at tbo 
MuBİim Loaguo scssion in Lalıoro in Marcb 1940, 
adoptcd tbc famous Lalıoro resohıtion, popularly 
kııown as Pakistan. Tbe reason was tlıat tbo 
trusted Congress provcd untrustworthy, turned 
Hindu Tvbcn intoxicated witb power. The Britisb 
only talked of independence, but ovon -vvith 
a war on, tbey abovred no incîination to part 
with power. Besidea MuslimB bad found no 
aeourity for their religion or culturo. Even thoir 
civic rights were in jeopardy. Tbat was vphy tbey 
adopted tho Labore resolution, wbioh tbey lıopod 
would provide tbem with Boparate bome-lands to 
pureue tbeir own culture and oivilization without 
any outaide bindrance. 

The Mualini8 wore united on thİB point. 
Tbey adopted the resolution ıvith the happiest 
eclat. “Tbe Labore Beesion”, Mr. Jinnab 
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found miglıty empires and built great oivilization. 
They reformed and remoulded the sub-oontinent 
of İndia. Today tbe lıundred millions of Mussal- 
rnans in india represent the largest compact body 
of Muslim population in any single part of the 

world.We are a nation with our own 

distinotive oulture and oivilization, language and 
literatüre, art and arelıiteoture, names and 
nomenclature, sense of value and proportion, legal 
laws and moral codes, customs and oalendar, 
history and traditions, aptitudes and ambitions; in 
short we have our own distinotive outlook on 
life and of life. By ali oanonB of International 
Law "we are a nation”. 

Then came oritioism after oritioism. Gandhiji 
called it " viviseotion of india” and stigmatised it aB 
a ** sin ” adding “ cut me into two before you cut 
india”. Hiudus labelled the Lahore resolution as 
Pakistan. Mr. Rajagopalachari said that it \vas 
outting cow into two. Congress said that it was 
reactionary. Jawaharlal dubbed it as a “mad 
scheme” and feared oivil war. Dr. Jayakar said 
that Pakistan postulated Pan-Islamism adding that 
what the Muslims oontemplated was a belt of 
Muslims from Turkey down to Assam, so that a 
whisper at Shillong oould be heard at İstanbul. 
Nationalist and Azad Muslims were even out- 
Oongressing Congress in indicting Mr. Jinnah. 
Önce again the most unkindest out came from the 
Muslim Preaident of the Hindu Congress, Maulana 
Azad, wlıo said that Mr. Jinnah wished to cut 
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studied the Müslim oase and reaohes this. conclu- 
sion: “ Let us put ourselveB in Müslim slippers. 

We British would oonsider ourselves aggrieved if 
some world-improving superman or super-govemment 
were to declare that we should be ruled by an 
All-Europe Government (no doubt with safe-guards) 
with Teutons as the dominant race or slaves if you 
prefer—beoause we were a minority”. 

But the CongresB attitude towards Müslim 
demand remained hostile. They found in it the 
end of their day-dream of All-India dominance. 
They wished to silenoe the MuBİims by what they 
called National Government. They instigated their 
supporters to raise the cry of Akhand Hindustan— 
one indivisible Iodia. 

The Hindu Mahasabha expresBed its unoompro- 
mising attitude towards Müslim demand. However 
much the Congress and the Mahasabha m ay deny 
Muslims feel that they are a separate entity ; and in 
politios it is the feeling that oounts. The League 
gained strength day by day.. Ali. attempts by the 
CongreBs to hoodwink the Muslims failing, as a last 
measure, a trump oard w as played by the Müslim 
President of the Hindu Congress. Maniana Azad 
wired to Mr. Jinnah thus: “ Confidential. Congress 
Delhi reBolution definitely means by National Govern¬ 
ment a composite cabinet not limited to any single 
party. But is it the position of the League that she 
cannot agree to any provisional arrangement not 
based on the two nations’ scheme ? If so please olarify 











QAEDE AZAM SNAPPED AT BOMBAY IDGAH 
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the Qaede Azam. That was triumph number one 
for Mr. Jinnah. The Congress were esposed. The 
CongreBS Pharoahs found a Moses in Mr. Jinnah. 

Seeing every attempt thwarted, the Congress 
thought of pastures anew. The Leagne was growing, 
vrinning över the intelligentsia as well as the 
masa es and this gave Congress a severe head-ache. 
The reason why the League was so much 
opposed to National Government was this. The 
Congress based their demand for a National 
Government on the theory of one-nation, which 
did not exist. And Muslims feared and rightly 
too, that under the Paliamentary Bystem, any 
Government formed /would be Hindu Raj; beoauBe 
esperience had shown that whatever be the 
economio or politioal programme of any party, 
the Hindu, as a rule, would vote for his 
caste-fellow and the Müslim for his oo-religionist. 
Consequently under a National Government the 
Muslims were afraid of a repetition of a tyranny 
of the majority, having had a foretaste of it under 
the Congress regime. That was why Mr. Jinnah 
refused to walk into the trap set up by the 
Congress. 

So the Congress manipulated and entrusted the 
'vzork of roping in Mr. Jinnah somehow to a 
mushroom organisation of self-styled non-party 
leaders. They shouted their non-party affiliation on 
the platform but were in seoret wedded to the 
Congress ideal. They were— moBt of them were 

Liberals and as Qaede Azam desoribed them— 
ıs 
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hands \rith h.im and allowed to be led by the nose. 
ConBequently the No-Party Conferenoe, has come 
to exist as a mouth-piece of the Congress and 
Mahasabha. 

The Congress attitude towards Mnslim demand 
remained unohanged. They turned a deaf ear to it. 
They had an eye for the whole loaf and would not 
be oontent with two slices or three. Their attitude 
was very humorously desoribed by Maulana Zafar 
Ali Khan in an Assembly speeoh. He said : “ The 

story of our differences is a painful one. It reminds 
me of a story of two brothers, who had been 
left a magnificent mansion between themselves. 
The elder brother who had the oharaoteristio idiosyn- 
craoies of Mr. Gandhi said to the younger, who 
was somewhat like Air. Jinnah: *From the floor 
to the top of the house is mine and from the top 
of the house to the highest heaven is yours * 
That was the grab-all polioy pursued by the 
Congress. 

Since then muoh has ohanged. The Congress 
attitude towards war also ohanged. At a Poona 
meeting, the Congress even deoided to throw 
Mr. Gandhi over-board and give a short shrift to 
his non-violence. Soi as Bir. Jinnah put it, what 
was haram, at Wardha beoame Tmlal at Poona. 
Ali was' done to force the British Government to 
give' the reiüB of administration into the Congress 
hands to rtın the war-time India Government, But 
their attitude towards Müslim demand remained 
atiff and unbending. Mr. Rajagopalaohari, who 
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loose in fclıo coımtry. Trains \vcro dorniiod, sfcations 
were set fire to, Communications and tolograplı 
wires out, Iİvcb lost—sabotago and nreou vrere tho 
order of tho day. Tho Congress loaders inoluding 
Gandhiji were ronnded up and put in prison. 
Muslims kept aloof, away from OongrcBS Goondn- 
Baj, as per tho instruotions of tho Qaedo Azam. 

Within gaol, Mr. Gandhi adoptod anothor 
ooeroivo measuro to force tho Britisher to yiold 
to Congress demands, Ho went on a fast of 
21 days, a fn9t * unto capacity \ Soon tho Congress 
press took up Mr. Gandlıi’s oaso domanditıg his 
unconditional release. Day in and day out honlth 
bnlletins wore issued. On thc sovonth day of tho 
commencemcnt of tho fast, Mr. Gandhi’s condition 
was roported to bo seriouB. Hindu loaders nppcaled 
for his release. Thoy thought Mr. Gandhi would 
die in gaol, Some three Indian Members of tho 
Vioeroy’s Esecutive Counoil wero aotually Bcarcd 
and they resigned in terror of tho imponding denth 
of Mr. Gandhi. An emergenoy meeting of Big guııs 
was summoned in Dolhi to agitato for the rölense 
of Gandhiji. Mr. Jinnah too vras invited but ho 
sent this reply: “Tho sitnation arising out of 
Mr. Gandhi’s fast is really a matter for tho Hindu 
loaders to consider and advise him accordingly ”. 
He felt that yielding to tho fast would moan a 
death knell to Müslim aspirations. Tho so-called 
fast was oontinued for twenty-one days and its 
sucoeBsful termination waa hailod as a “ miracle ”. 
There 'was no miraole in the whole episode aB it 
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demand and because tlıey would not oall off thoir 
Auguat resolution, tlıey are stili in gaol, allowing 
the oountry to be ruled by " irresponsible and 
un-representative Indians ”, wIıo aro surrounding 
the Viceroy and carrying on His Majesty’s 
Government. 

That is the position today and the Congress 
alone has the key for rosolving the deadlook. 

To Bafeguard Muslims from the organised and 
well-planned traps of the Congress, it required a 
master mind to analyse and understand every 
Congress move. The oredit in entirety must go to 
the Qaede Azam for protecting the Muslims from the 
Hindu enticement. For this he paid heavily. The 
Congress first ignored him; then held negotiations 
with a view to end his powers; then tlıey tried to 
oorrupt him with the baits of Congress presidentship 
and the Premiership of the so-oalled National 
Government. But they found him to their dismay 
very incorruptible. As a final stop they * killed ’ him. 

In 1940, Mr. Jinnah was unwell and was staying 
in Matheran. His politioa] opponents circulated 
rumours in Bombay that Mr. Jinnah was no more. 
The rumour epread like wild fire and were followed 
by anxious enquiries in newspaper pffices, followed 
again by the newspapers themselves phoning up to 
various quarters to get at the truth. The rumour 
was later discovered to be abBolutely misohievous 
and without foundation. That very evening a 
certain organisation took into its degenerate head 
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the League President pr the League Esecutive and 
the League vraa ofîered tvro se ats oufc of a nmnber 
pupposed to be in the neighbonrhood of eleren. 
which w as confusing and elastıc enough. Mr. Jinnab 
turned it down as ±he ofîer was a trarestr of 
giving tbe League a real ahare in tbe euthority. 

A National Defence .Council was set np and 
prominent Muslims were lored to accept the job. 
But Mr. Jinnab refused to co-operate -srith it, as 
inere membersbip without porrer was not only 
humiliating but derogatory. Sir Sikandar Hyat Kban, 
Mr. Fazlul Huq and Sir Saadnllah, tbe tbree 
Müslim League premiers accepted jobs on tbe 
National Defence Council. Mr. Jİnnab asked tbem 
to resign. Sir Sikandar and Sir Saadullab resigned. 
But Mr. Fazlul Huq said tbat the Premiers vrete 
invited in their official capacity. Mr. Jinnab ezposed 
this by releasing a correspondence tbat passed 
betvreen bim and the then Bombay Governor 
wherein it was stated tbat fchey were chosen as 
representatives of Muslims. It was a majör official 
bungling. While tbe authorities blinked in confnsion 
&fr. Jinnab scored a bit. İt was a first rate peraonal 
triumpb for him. Those wbo joined the Vicerofs 
Council and National Defence Council ngainst the 
League. interdict were dealt witb an İron hand— 
ezpelled from tbe League. By the dynamie 
personalıty of Mr. Jinnah, the League had attained 
such strengtb, that strong discipline vras necessary. 
Por joining the Viceroy’s Council, Sir Sultan Ahmed 
was ezpelled. Begüm Shah Nawaz wap sbo^n tbe 


etrong diıolplfnariın. In dealfng udth / lhe etring 
membera he oottfd have aoted arbltrarily, for that 
poıver hu been grantod to hfm by tho Bfıdraı 
umloa, bat he gav» tho defanltfng mombetı tho 
rlght ot appeal. Anoounolng tho eıpulılan of 
Mr. Fanin) Huq and Nmb of Dacoa, Mr. Jlnnah 
«aid: "I maka a Ohrfıtmu prooent of Ur. Fttlal 
Huq to Lord Linlftbgov. X m ete a New Tear-a 
gfft of tho Nawah of Maooa to tho Goramor of 
BengaL I am glad that tho Mailim Leagne b rid 

of them.No man b İndlapenılble to oar 

organ lea tkm 

To rerert boot to the topio, tho Government 
dld not pay any heed to graap the Mailim hand 
of oo-operatfon. Thoy merely aald that no fntnre 
Oonatltntlon, Interlm or flnaf, wouH be ndopted by 
the Government vrfthont the approvaf and oonıent 
of tho Leagne. So far to good. But they had aald 
not a rrord abont the Mailim detnıad for Paklatın. 
Mr. Jlnnah İn an fntorvievr to a London paper 
olearly ıtated: “I trant the Brftbh Government 
not to foroo Mailim India to 811 Indlın gaob to 
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Minister whioh, in any way, will militate against 
it, Müslim India will resist with ali the power it 
can command ”, 

In the summer of 1942, oame Sir Stafford 
Cripps, with a take-it or leave-it Offer, wherein a 
veiled reference was made about Pakistan. But no 
party in the country aooepted the Proposals and 
League had its own reasons. Mr. Jinnah said: 
“ The principle of Pakistan whioh finds only veiled 
recognition in the dooument should be conoeded in 
unequivooal terms and until we know how the 
right of Muslims to keep out or accede thereto is 
defined to our satisfaction, we do not wish to see 
that the history of Palestine should be repeated 
as it was af ter the last war, af ter we ha ve paid 
for the promises in blood, money, and material. 
Mussalmans feel deeply disappointed that the entity 
and integrity of the Müslim nation has not been 
expressly recognised The CongresB turned dowıi 
the Cripps’ Offer saying: “ It’s a post-dated cheque .” 

Sir Stafford Cripps eame in haste and returned 
in a hurry. This was the Offer the British Govern¬ 
ment made when the Japanese were almost at the 
gate of India. After that much has happened. 
Mr. Gandhi, who advised the Britishers to leave 
their lands if the Fasoist aggressors wanted them 
to do 80 , and who shed tears when he heard that 
damage was done to the Westminister Abbey by- 
German bombing, asked the Britishers to quit India. 
The Congress were declared rebel and put behind 
bars. But no attempt was made to accept the 
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fight and fight constitutionally. Just no w the 
League can expect nothing frora the Congress, 
because they ar e decidedly anti-Muslim. If at ali 
it is to-day asking the. Government to conoede the 
Müslim demand it is not hecanse it has faith in 
the Government bnt if the Government accepts 
Pakistan now, the Gongress -will accept it rvithin 
twenty-four honrs. For, esperience has shown that 
in the history of Hindu Müslim relationships, the 
Congress accepted the Müslim demand only when 
the British conceded it. 

The demand of the Muslims for separate 
eieotorate8 in 1906 was conceded by the British 
Government in 1909 and was accepted by the 
Gongress only in 1916 at Lucknow. Similarly the 
partition of Sind was vehemently opposed by 
the Gongress, but when the British Government 
oarved it out from Bombay and made it a provı’nce 
in India, the Congress president ran up ,there 
to establish a Congress Government. In the case 
of the Commuual Award alao, when ali the 
golden opportunities ofîered during second Round 
Table Gonference had been missed, the Congress 
in 1934 by a resolution passed at Bombay 
decided neither to aocept nor to reject the 
Communal Award, thus oonoeding everything 
on vridoh muoh breath and energy had been vmsted 
in the past yeara. And only when the Cripps’ 
Ofîer recognised the Pakistan demand in a veiled 
way, the Congress hastened to adopt its resolution 
about the self-determination to Muslims. That is 
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Eight now Mr. Mohamed Ali Jinnah is the 
aoknowledged and undisputed leader of the hundred 
million Muslims of India. He enjoys the complete 
confidence of the Müslim oommnnity in a way 
whioh has never been attained by any Müslim 
leader before. To-day he holds the key-position 
in Indian politios; of his oommunity, he is the 
unquestioned leader, aoolaimed lovingly as their 
Qaede Azam. His name is a house-hold word 
throughout the length and breadth of MuBİim India. 
Hia is not a meteorio rise to eminence by a lnoky 
oombination of favourable ciroumstanoes, but the 
well-deserved reward for a long record of selfless 
servioe in the struggle for India’s liberation and 
towards the renaissanoe and revival of his 
oommunity. 

A man of singularly exquisite oharms, 
completely immune from the least traoe of oorrup- 
tion and far above those medioores who jostle for 
jobs, knighthoods and the like, his personality is 
an asset of inoalculable benefit to the Müslim 
oommunity. Tali and stately, luxurious of habits. 















Miss FATIMA JINNAH QAEDE AZAM 

"Be İH Ihc belavcıl of vıiUions. Sut he livcs alotıe . .. his 
only companion is his sisler." 





in oriticism, and pre-eminently practical, Mr. Jinnnh 
is nothing if not a realist. 

Suoh a man is the acoredited leador of lıundred 
million Muslims of India to-day and in his hands 
lies tlıe destiny of the Müslim nation. 

At present he may be the Champion of tlıo 
two-nations’ theory. Bnt this is not born of his 
ill-will towards the great Hindu community. Evon 
Mr. Gandhi had to accopt it when he wroto : 
“I observe from the Qaede Azam’s speeohes thnt 
he has no quarrel with the Hindus. Hc wants to 
live at peace with thom ”, Addressing the Allahabad 
Journalists’ Association recontly Mr. Jinnah said: 
"I agree that thero is a wide differonco to-day 
especially betnvecn the Hindus and the Mussalmans. 
Whether you are here Hindus, Muslims, Parsis or 
Chrisfcians, ali I can say to you is thİB, that 
however muoh I am criticised, howevor muoh I am 
attacked—and to-day I am oharged with hate in 
some quarters—let me teli you—and this I teli you 
most sincerely—that I believe and I honestly 
believe that the day will come when not only 
Mussalmans but this great community of Hindus 
will also bless, if not during my life time, after I 
am dead, the memory of my name. 

" I have expressed many times that whatever 
differenoes there are they do not from my side 
arise from the slightest ill-will against the great 
community of Hindus or any other oommunity # 
We may not see eye to eyo to-day but I oan 

W 



um bre İla wa» langhed at and ıra* mobbed by 
the oroTrd, Becaoıe they had never ıeen the 
, umbrella before in thelr llrea. I am oarryİDg 
an umbrella. You may laugh at me, but time 
wül oome eooner than yem realise t hat you 
irili ali not only undentand what the umbrella 
İı bat ycra irili uıe it to the adrantûge of 
every one of you 

Ur. Jİnnah iı accuaed of belng dktatoriat 
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come to 3'Otı at tho ond of ovory ycnr nııd scclc 
your vote and your confîdencc. Lel yotır prcBİdcnt 
be on îıis good belıaviour. I anı dcOnitcly opposcd 
to your elccting a life prcaident Iîardly tho 
worda of a dictator! He lına eften tinıes eaıd tlıat 
if tbe community thongbt tlıat hc vras doing a 
ırrong it can replace lıim in txvcnty-four houra. 
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nothing for himself but evorything for his oountry. 
He has always deolined to utilise his publio position 
for personal or private gaİD. It is this charac- 
teristio ol the man that has won regard and 
revorenoe for him from friends and foes alike. 
Mr. Jamnadas Dvvarkadas hails him in these words: 
" Mr. Jinnah is one of those in India who have 
Bpurned ali the rich prizes offered in the shape of 
the highest Government posts by Government 
authorities.” Sir H. P. Mody’s tribute was: "He 
is fearless and straightfonvard, seeks no popularity 
and is singularly free from political intrigues”. 
And Dr. 0. R. Reddi, for the same reason, refers 
to Mr. Jinnah as "the pride of India, and not the 
private possession of Muslims ”. 

During 1940, the cunning, short, dark-spectaoled 
Mr. Rajagopalaohari made a "sporting ofîor ” during 
the course of an interview to the foreign press 
that a National Government be set up, Mr. Jinnah 
be made the Premier and he be allowed to 
seleot his own oabinet. Rajaji added that he 
would persuade his colleagues. This was too evident 
for Mr. Jinnah who, during the course of a debate 
in the Assembly, pooh-poohed the idea saying, 
" Why doesn’t Mr. Rajagopalaohari invite the 
proBpeotive Prime Minister to have a talk with 
him instead of wiring it to a London newspaper 
and saying, * I shall persuade my colleagues ’. 
Mr. Rajagopalaohari has today justified his action 
by saying that it would have been improper 
to make the ofEer to me in the first instance, 
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bend his knee bofore any Europoan or kowtowed 
to offioialdom. Thero had boen several attompts by 
Governors and Viceroys to seduoo him; but every 
time he was found unpurchasoablo. Lord Reading 
threw beforo Mr. Jinnah the two baits—one of 
High Court Judgeahip and other of the Law Membor 
of the Government of India. He had also offered 
knighthood to Mr. Jinnah and in order that his- 
wife might persuado him to accept it, Lord Reading 
onoe asked of Mrs. Jinnah: “ Don’t you wish to 

be called Lady Jinnah ? ” Right like a gun-shot 
the lady dashed forth her reply: “ If he acoepts 

knighthood I will get a separation from him”. 
That was Mrs. Jinnah, who knevr her husband 
more than any one else. Mr. Jinnah is a born fighter 
and an undaunted soldier—the hero of a hundred 
battles, the victor of innumerable fights, who has 
both given and reoeived numberless blows. In fact 
hİB political life is ali fights. 

Next to incorruptibility, if there is a distinot 
trait in his oharacter it is his independenoe of 
opinion. When he has seriously thought about a 
question and come to a deoİBİon, nothing will 
sidetrack him. Sir Cowasjee Jehangir was one of 
those who were impressed by this aspeot of 
Mr. Jinnah which distinguished him in pnblio life. 
He wrofce önce: “ Nothing will Bİdetraok Mr. Jinnah 
from what he considers is the path of truth, 
righteonsness and equity. No amount of opposition, 
no threats and no danger will daunfc him in his 
determination. He is a man full of courage and 
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difîerenoe between a friend and a foe. He oan 
speak bluntly—no matter whether he loses a friend 
or oruBhes an enemy. Politioal difîerenoes he might 
have in abundanoe, but they do not induoe him 
to bear malice to anyone. Onoe he said: 

“ I went into the ohambers of Sir George Lotrodes, 
a pennilesa man. He was to me like a father 
and treated me as a son. When he was in 
the Imperial Legislative Counoil as the Law 
Member to the Government of India, I bitterly 
opposed him. Withal, we have maintained our 

friendship unbroken till this day.Pandit 

Motilal and I used to figlıt like a pair of 
wild oats on the floor of the Legislative 
Assembly. Yet on the same evening of our 
altercation, he used to dine sumptuously with 
my wife, at my o'ost”. 

But hİB independenoe of view must not be 
confused with doggedness. He is willing to be 
oonvinoed and correoted. He never thinks that he 
is too old to learn. He never fights shy to 
confess. “ I am consoious of my guilt ”, he said 
about his Oougress days; °Then I was young and 
did not see the danger.” 

Personal oourage ia a oapital asset to 
Mr. Jinnah’s leadership. He does not miss to use 
it when he knows he can do so with sucoess, 
Sheer daring has won him respeot. Never has he 
been spirited away and never has he lost his 
balance at the most trying times of his life. When 
21 
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whatever designation I choose, provided it is parlia- 
mentary. I do not recognise Mfr. Mohamed Ali’s 
claim to be Maulana”. On hearing this curt reply 
flung at tbem in a commanding voice, silence 
was instantly restored. It is said that- the Big 
Brotber Maulana Shaukat Ali, w as enraged at this 
re büke. His blood boiled as he oonsidered his 
brother’s insult as his own and he rushed at 
Mr. Jinnah with a stiok; but it was fortunate for 
both that the cult of non-violenoe oame in their 
way. • 

He moved with every! one on equal terms. In 
ali hİB official correspondenoe, he has suocessfully 
eliminated the beaten traok. He would address the 
Premier of England or the Vioeroy of India as 
“ My dear Prime Minister ” or “ My dear Lord so 
and so”. 

When he resigned from the Imperial Council, 
he never made seoret of his reactions. 
Condemning the Rowlat Act he wrote : “I feel that 
under the prevailing oonditions, I oan be of no 
use to my people in the Oounoil, nor consistently 
with one’s self-respeot is oo-operation posaible mth 
a Government that shows suoh an utter disregard 
for the opinion of the representatives of the people 
at the Oounoil Chamber and the feeling and senti- 
ments of the people outside During the Round 
Table oonference he refused to serve on the 
MinoritieB 5 Sub-Committee " to wash dirty linen 
before our White Master”. 
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Mr. Jinnah who was then in Europe : “ A prophet is 
honoured in his own country and in his ovrn 
time”. Mr. Ganther in his inside Asia writes: 
“It was deoided to name the publio hail in Jinnah’s 
honour, and it was dedicated—the People’s Jinnah 
Hail—with appropriate oeremoniea. But r nowadays 
the Congress folk oall it simply the *P. j.’ 
HaU, beoause their difference with the Muslima are 
such that they hate to use Jinnah’s name *\ 


In 1926 some interested parties had set up 
a Congress goouda to disturb a meeting prgsided 
över by Mr. Jinnah in the <Marwari Vidyarty Whon 
the disturber did not olear off, Mr. Jinnah got down 
and pnshed him out of the haU. He rofnsed to 
seek help from the polioe or the sergeant When 

Ihaid of ‘Y'"’ 70 f ob İ eet ’ “t. Jinnah is not 
afraıd of rolhng up his sleeves. However ™, ( 

may be the position or peraonality of his onnon t 
onoe when he goto the ohanoe of attaotfno S ’ 
advereary, he doee not know how to relent 

sessin of tor^agne^Lh *° “ ^ 

to the Original annonncemeYiLtote^of 0 t ? 000rdio e 
tıona! shooting of the Fk.ı. ^ °t the sensa- 
inoidents that*£££■» unpieaeant 
the eession and the Yat « Pn , h0re °“ the 078 of 
t-Meh he controlled and ^ 

•“'‘-«ofhisnnshaheahiedeto^nTn^r 


d oourage. 
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Mr. Jinnah is an aocomplished and able cover- 
sationalist and be can convinoe any one by the 
cogency of his arguments. As early as 1917, 
Mr. Montague, the then Secretary of State for 
India came to India and met a number of leading 
politicians. This was his impression about the 
Qaede Azam: “ They were followed by Jinnah, 

young, perfectly mannered, impressive-looking, 
armed to the teeth with dialeotios, and insistent 

upon the döle of his sobeme.I was rather tired 

and I funked him. Chemsford tried to argue with 
him, and was tied up into knots. Jinnah is a 
very clever man, and it is of course, an outrage 
that saçlı a man should have no chnnce of running 
the affairs of his own country ”. 

So muolı for the public personality he is. Bat 
his private life is his own, few have suooessfully 
penetrated into this armoar. Inspite of the fact 
that he is the undisputod leader of the Indian 
Muslims and he is the beloved of the millions, he 
lives alone, alone with his sister, Miss Fatima Jinnah, 
in a well-planned and well-oonstruoted modern 
building, on the heights of the Malabar Hill, where 
the ofeam of Bombay sooiety lives. The house has 
a well-kept garden ali around, where the beds of 
flotrers and variety of trees suggest keen taste and 
an eye for seleotion. 

His study is on the first floor, where amidst 
bööks, fileş, and newspapers, one oan see the 
Qaede Azam engrosöed in his d&ily work, which is 
so yolnminous and so important that keeps him 
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Ab a student at tho Lincoln** Inn, vhcnovor 
he found loİBuro, ho usod to nıuh up to tbo Brıtısb 
Museum librnry for rending books of his cboıoc 
lives of great men. In fact this »tudy boneflUnd 
him a good deal. 


He had a special tusto for Shokcspcare and 
took loading pnrts in tho Collcgo Shnkcspcarean 
dramas. It is nlao said thnt as a studont lıc v:ı\a 
attached to a touring dramatio corapnny ın Lotıdon. 
Whethor tbis is true or not, ono fact is certaın: 
he can producc öven today, vrithont a moment a 
hesitation a Shakcspoaronn quotation to süit any 
and evory occasion. 


As with ovcry groat man, so also Mr. Jmnah 
has a number of legonds attached to him. Poople 
Bay he has two hundrod Savilo Rowo suıts wıtb 
him and four hundrod ouff links. 


Ho is a vehement smokor—his brand is invarıably 
Abdullah cigarettes evon though he smokes well- 
perfumed oigars for a ohange. Though not stı - 
neoked, he has a speoial liking for stifî-collars. He 
wears no glasses but when nocessary he sports a 
monoole whioh adds to his graoe and poise. e 
is acoesBİble to almost evoryone, himself goes dovrn 
to tho visitor to greet him with a emile and 
a warm hand shake. Ho is a perfeot gentleman, 
and personally the most lovable man, po tıoıan 
par exoellence, absolutely free from corruption. 
Today the oritics may cali him what they may— 
and they are one in blaok-mailing him—but not 



















